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TEN, who live in a ſtate of nature, 
commonly enjoy uninterru ptedhealth 
for a5 or ſeventy years. That, of the 
inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter, | 

2 & few, in proportion to their numbers, 
arrive. at ſuch an age, is matter of Juſt 

concern, . It ſeems the more ſurprizin g. 

a8 the; Gmuation of thoſe cities appears, 
for the moſt part, naturally favourable to 
health; as the climate is upon the whole 
temperate, the proviſions wholeſome, and ; 
the quality of the water and other drinks — 
in general excellent; nor have they, for | 

more than a century paſt, been viſited by 

. famine, . peſtilence, or the ſword. - ag 
It is apparent from the bills of mortality, 

that, next to the great waſte among chil- 


_ dren 


* 
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x INTRODUCTION. 
dren in their -infant ſtate, Fevers of the 
Putrid and Inflammatory ſort, or a Mix- 
ture of both, contribute moſt gy to 
this dreadful havock. 11 
They aſſume a Aly of forms; inva- 
ding ſecretly and flowly at one time, 
unexpedtedly and violently at another; 
now going off gradually, then deſtroying 
quickly. No diſeaſe is ſo common to all 
ages, and both ſexes; none ſeizes the 
healthy ſo often; none is owing to fo 
many different and contrary cauſes ; none 
expoſes ſo frequently to the moſt fatal 
events; none affects all parts of the body 
more grievouſly, or overſets the intellectual 


| powers ſo completely ; and what deſerves 
particular notice, the fame remedies are, 
according to the ſtate of the fick and the 
periods of the diſeaſe, ſalutary at one time, 
which at another prove deadly.+ Such 
too is the difference between one ſort of 
fever and another, that treating them as 


I + See Wiggan's Preface to Dr. Friend's Works, 


INTRODUCTION 3 
if they were the ſame coſts the patient 
his life. For example, in the Malignant 

 Sore-throat, or in a Petechial Fever, bleed 
ing carried to a certain extent kills ; when 
in an Inflammatory ſore- throat, or Pleuritic 
or Phrenitic fever, it cures; In like man- 


ner, while in a Putrid caſe a well choſen 
purging medicine, by diſcharging the bile 
or fomes morbi downwards, (ſuſpends the 
diſeaſe, till there is time obtained For-its 
cure; the ſame medicine, exhibited in a 
true Peripneumony, checks the expectora- 
tion, or perhaps deſtroys. It is evident 
then, that ſome latent cauſes, not ſufſi- 
ciently explored, operate in producing ſuch 
a fatality, and that this is likely to continue 
till they are ſo thoroughly underſtood as 
to enable us to attack them with ſucceſs, 
upon the ground of common ſenſe and 
ſound philoſophy. 


Having for many years obſerved with 
regret the deſtructive effects of theſe diſ- 
eaſes in this metropolis, 1 have been led 

: \ JE to 


11 INTRODUCTION. 

to conſider their Cauſes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment, with an attention which pro- 
duced the following Inquiry, on which 
J entered chiefly for my own information 
and ſatisfaction. I have ſince been inclined 
to believe, that making it public might 
be. of uſe to the young and unexperienced 
among the ſtudents of medicine, thoſe 
eſpecially who intend to practiſe i in Lon- 
don, and choſe who are preparing to take 
the charge of the fick: in our Fleets and 


out a hope that ĩts utility may extend yet 
further, having endeavoured to addreſs it to 
the underſtanding of mankind at large. 
The diffculty of the ſubject will, I 
doubt not, ſecure the candour of my 
readers, as its importance cannot fail to 
engage their attention. 


Warwick -Street, Weſtminſtef, | k 
| Jan. 27, 1773. 14 | 4 
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Hk writers of the Isdn mae r 
- January laſt have remarked, that, & aſter an 
<a peruſal of che following Work; they 
« afe at x loſs to determine on what account it is 
« called a New Inquiry, as they find it to con- 
© tain more of the parade of ſcience than any new 
matter of information with reſpect to the New 
4 ture or the Cure of Fevers.“ | 
Were this really the caſe, the Author muſt hike 
ated very weakly, to ſay no worſe, in oſtenta - 
tiouſly attempting to obtrude upon the Public 4 
performance that could only derogate from his 
own character, while it contributed nothing to 
the benefit of mankind. But. that it is not the _ 
caſe, he muſt continue to think, till thoſe Gen = 
tlemen have proved their charge, by producing frum 


other authors ſuch peſſages as ſhall be found equivalent 
to what be conctives to he New matter of Information, 


with reſpect either to the Nature or the Cure of Fevers, 
And this he takes the liberty to _—__ under —__ | 
following heads. 
I. Of the appearances of the Blood in the Infland- 
matory Fever he has given ſuch a deſcription, as 
« 135 Bs th will 


Y 


iy rer 

will at once, in moſt caſes, aſcertain the nature 
of the fever, the quantity of inflammation, and 
the ſtrength of the patient; and furniſh, on the 
whole, the ſureſt rule for determining to what 
extent the bl ings are to be repeated for its 
hw. 5 
II. Of the appearances of the Tongue in the 
Putrid Fever he has offered ſuch an account, as 
may enable the phyſician to judge with more accu- 
. racy, than by any other ſymptom, concerning the 
quantity of putrefaction, the progreſs of the dif- 
eaſe, and its entire removal (we will not ſay its 
vriſis) as well as concerning the courſe neceſſary 
for its cure by antiſeptic medicines and diet, and- 
the extent to which both muſt be carried; points 
which had not been ſ uficient! y explained before 
in this country. 

III. He has ſhewn, that all the varietics of the 
Putrid Fever, by whatever name they are called, 
excepting a very few of the malignant kind, or 
the plague itſelf, do probably.partake of the ſame - 
common nature, and may be inſtantly corrected 
into a much ſafer ſtate, and afterwards gradually 
expelled from the habit, by a proceſs more or leſs 
antiſeptic, and more or leſs evacuating, but in 
general of greater efficacy than any that had been 

publicly taught, or generally practiſed. | 
IV. He has evinced, that the ſymptom of Putrid 
Fevers which 1 is always moſt alarming, and often 


fatal, 


e xv 


fatal, namely, Watch fulneſs, or vet Delirium, 
may be frequently obviated by a very ſimple pro- 
ceſs here deſcribed, and hitherto not even ſuggeſted 
for that purpoſe. 

V. He has preſcribed a e Nees, 6 
which will, in numberleſs inſtances, prevent the 
Putrid Fever when juſt impending ; and ſpecified 
the marks to know when it ſhould be given, 
Vl. He has recommended a better regimen, in - 
the Hectic Fever, than is practiſed in London, 
except by a very few phyſicians ; and has added a 
preſcription for a medicine, in the Hectic of In- 
fants, when marked by a ſwelled belly, that will 
be found effectual to a degree never known in 
England. 

VII. He has pointed out a more accurate and 
efficacious regimen for the Putrid Sore-throat than 
has been offered to the public by thoſe who have 
given the beſt deſcription of that diſeaſe, rm 
He may venture to ſubjoin, that by putting 
together, in a ſcientific manner, the lights left us on 
the ſubject of Fevers by the ancient phyſicians, and 
the moſt reſpectable of the moderns, he has endea- 
voured to convince young and ingenuous inquirers 
after medical knowledge, more ſtrongly than has 


been yet done, of the difference between the 


enlightened experience of ages, and thoſe unſup- 
ported opinions which the ſtudents of phyſic are 
daily imbibing at our ſeveral ſchools in the dif- 
erent Parts of this iſland ; where, to adopt the lan- 

guage 


xvi r N ET A ( B. 

guage of a maſterly Writer, They are taught to 
4 lead Nature captive, Wi to make her act con - 
4 formable to their preconceived notions, however 
“ crude and chimerical, impoſing laws on the 
* animal œconomy which have no reality, and 
« eſtabliſhing, with great praiſe and induſtry, 
“ ſources of action _—_ exiſt no 1 but in 

. * their own imaginations.“ \ 
' "Thus has the Author of this little Work made 
his diſpaſſionate Appeal to the Public, whoſe im 
partial judgment will finally- decide between him 
and the Monthly Reviewers. If, after a particular 
and candid examination of the only evidence that 
can weigh on the preſent queſtion, viz. what has 
been ſaid by other uriters on the above articles, i it ſhall 
appear that the allegation brought againſt him is 
well founded, it will then remain for him to plead, 
as he can with the greateſt truth, that he is no pla- 
giary, having acknowledged all that he remem- 
bers to have borrowed ; that, ſo far as his reading 
has extended, thoſe articles ſeemed to him to con- 


tain New matter of Information in the ſenſe -in 


which he has ſtated them; and that in writing 
theſe ſheets he was not, ſtudious of the parade of 
ſcience, but ſincerely ambitious of adding his mite 
to the advancement and utility of a profeſſion ſo 
nearly connected with the moſt COPIER intereſts 
of humanity. 
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| Probable he only watched he progreſs of diſeaſes, 
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SECTION 25 


"HISTORY oF FEVERS. 


their treatment, before the days of Hippocrates, 
they have not been tranſmitted tous. Though 
Babylon; the capital of Aſſyria, was renowned as 
the moſt ancient ſeat of wiſdom, it was yet without 
phyficians. The fame hiſtorian, who mentions 


J. there were any records of Fevers, or o 


this fact, informs us, that gypt had phyſicians | 3 


for every diſeaſe, but ſays nothing of their writings; 
and it 1s probable that nothing of importance in 
this way was produced before the Hippocratic era. 

It was obſerved by Ptetus, a corteſpondent of 


Artaxerxes, that Hippocrates poſſeſſed, unlike all 
former phyſicians, a knowledge of the moſt 


extenſire kind, comprehending at one view all 


the branches of phyſic. Before he was thirty-four 


years of age, he wrote his Epidemics; when it is 


or at leaſt but ſeldom practiſed venæſection fot 
B 2 their 
®* Herodotus, - 


\ 


4 HISTORY OF FEVERS. [Chap.f. 
their cure; ſince we find ſo many of his caſes 
ending in hemorrhages, &c. Nor is it leſs 
probable, that, depending on diet chiefly, he then 
uſed but few medicines: he would elſe have 
mentioned what they were; for in his firſt and 
third Epidemics we find him noting accurately 
the minuteſt circumſtances, the ſucceſſion of the 
ſymptoms, and Nature's manner of relieving 
herſelf in the diſeaſes going off at ſtated periods by 
hemorrhages, diarrhœas, thick water, critical 
ſweats, abſceſſes, &c. There we likewiſe find 
obſervations on the air, ſeaſons, winds, ſituation, 
waters, diet, age, and ſex, recorded with a hiſtorical 
preciſion hitherto unequalled. And in his fourth _ 
| Epidemic he defcribes a conftitution of the ait 
producing diſeaſes attended with ſuch ſymptoms | 
as nonpluſſed this accurate obſerver himſelf, and 
obliged him to have recourſe to his Ocuv u 

Of thoſe diſeaſes ſome were diſtinguiſhed by 
eruptions of the Zu kind, from which we learn 
that they were of a putrid fort : and hence the 
origin of the terms Septic and Antiſeptic, ſo 
much more talked of than underſtood at pre- 
ſent. Perhaps this great man had an eye to the 
| ſymptoms of that peſtilence which happened at 
Athens, while he was at Thrace,' in the ſeeond 
year of the Peloponnefian war, anno mundi 3574s 
425 before Chriſt, and about the thirtieth year of 
Hippocrates ; and of which it is particularly related 


by 
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by the hiſtorian Thueydides,* « that during its 
6 progreſs ſuch a ſtate of deſpondency ſeized the 
&« fick, a5 00 put an end to all attempts for their 
7 recovery,” 

Another proof this, that 3 had before that 
period not received lights of any conſequence; fince 
ſo learned and inquufitive.a people as the Athenians 
would probably have been otherwiſe of 
them, and in the courſe of ſuch a calamity applied 
them. In favour of the Hippoeratic method of 
ſtudy ing diſeaſes, it may be juſtly conſidered as no 
Might preſumption, that we find thoſe Athenians 


a few years after rewarding, with fingular - - 


| honours, that illuſtrious, perſon, for preventing, as 
| they belieyed, the return of the plague, or obviating 
the evils to be apprehended from a en, ſtate 
of the air. 
Among the particulars which ſtrike us in his 
books of Epidemics, it is not the leaſt remarkable, 
that heat was the conſtant attendant of a fever; 
and hence, probably, - the technical term, Fo 
Nat. 

In the firſt and third Epidemics we meet — 
the names of Pleuriſy, Peripneumony, Phrenitis, 
&c, which were ſeverally applied as the fide, 
lungs, or brain, became the ſeat of the diſeaſe. 
Again, we ſee a number of patients recovering by 
hemorrhages, expectoration, fluxes, thick water, 
abſceſſes, which were ſo many exertions of Nature 

B3 for 
Lab. U ul. | 


6 HISTORY OF PFEVERS. [Chap. I. 
for her own relief, From ſuch obſervations, aided 
by long experience, he probably compoſed his 
other works ; and from them again his Frognoſtics, 
Aphoriſms, and other divine pieces. 

We are alſo informed of fevers, whoſe whole 
duration being only one acceſſion, gave them the 
name of Continual Fevers. They did not affect 

any particular part, and laſted longer or ſhorter 
acoording to their genus. Among the moſt fimple 
of theſe was the Ephemera, or Diary Fever, 
which ran its courſe in twenty-four hours ; and 
hence it took its name, 

When the fever was protracted by any cauſe, ſo 
as not to run its courſe in that time, and was not 
attended with any appearances of malignity in the * 
urine, ſweat, or excrement ; it was reckoned very 
manageable, and called fimply Synochus, or 
' Continued Fever, and went off in three or four 
days. It is deſcribed in the Prognoſtics of 
Hippocrates, | | 

When the continued foie” was ſometimes 
ſtronger, and did ſometimes abate, but never ; 
entirely diſappeared, it was termed a Continual 
Remittent, to diſtinguiſh, it from the ſpecies laſt 


mentioned, 
But when the juices of the 100 differed much 


from their natural ſtate, the fever was deemed of 
a bad ſort, in proportion to their degree of 
degeneracy, and was called Continual Putri. 


The 
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The next kind of fevers were Intexmitrents)/; 
which went through their courſe by repeated 
acceſſions, with a freedom from fever in the intervals, 
and returned at ſtated periods. Of cheſe they 
obſerved various ſorts, which, according to their 
time of return, were denominated Quotidians, 
Tertians, Quartans, or a combination of them. 
When the intermittent fever doubled, it often put 
on the appearance of a continual one, was ſcarcely 
to be diſtinguiſhed from it but by a maſter in the pro- 
feſſion, and was chiefly known by the ſtated hours 
of its return, by its coming at the ſeaſons of intet 
mittents, and by finally ranking itſelf in that claſs, 
Such Hippocrates, has ſpecified, in his Coacæ Præno- 
tiones, as ending in quartans : and ſuch have been 
fince marked by Nr. Sydenham, as appearing early + 

in the autumn, and being really intermittents; 
though alſo, as he confeſſes, n taken hs 
continual ones. 

Fevers were early called Epidemic, as: viii; 
a whole people who inhabited the ſame country, 
hved on the ſame. diet, and drank of the ſame 
water: they were. called Endemic, when peculiar. 

to one place; and they took the name of Sporadic, 
when they only attacked particular conſtitutions. - 

Again, Acute fevers were divided into different 
forts, according to the part affected. Thus an 
inflammation, if affecting the brain, was tiled , 
Phrenitis; it affecting the intercoſtal muſcles and - 
the pleura, Pleuritis; or, if ſeizing the lungs 

4 __ themſelves, 


g* HISTORY OF FEVERS:! [Chap.." 
themſelves, - Peripneumonia : and of each kind the 
progrets nv! ine were marked woes Fg 
— fevers were attended wich a | 
of which the old phyſicians could not trace the 
cauſe, and where they could not judge of the part 
affected; as thoſe fevers continued beyond the. uſual 
periods, or were not accompanied with the uſual 
appearances, within their uſual periods, of ſweats, 
looſeneſſes, thick water, nor with, any exiſis in the 
water; calling ſuch. axpilo; ſo there was nothing leſt 
but to refer. them to the Gu 74, and characterize 
| them by their idea of the worſt ſymptoms, or by a 
name which marked their peculiar type, as 
Typhodes, Hemitritea, and others in that ſtile. 
Wut in/proceſs of time, that is, in the days of 
Alexander Frallian, who lived ſoon after Julian the 
emperor, and who, like the induſtrious bee, 
travelled every where to collect every poſſible 
- information, concerning medicines or diet, that 
could be of uſe to the fick, phyſicians began to 
reaſon with intelligence on the cauſes of fevers ; 
and from thence to diſtinguiſh them into the 
general names of Putrid and Inflammatory. . 
« Men,” he obſerves, (lib, Xi. c. 2.) © are divided 
& jn their opinions about the cauſes of feyers ; ſome 
« afferting that they are all produced by bile; 
ce others, by phlegm : nor are there wanting thoſe 
“ who deny, that any ever ariſe from the 


PIE of ſuch matter in the veins, though 
66 it 
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1 materials exiſt only in the belly; remarking, in 
& proof of their aſſertion, that a vomit, or a glyſter, 
6 has oſten carried off a fever; which he regards 
as a circumſtance of much weight on their ſide 
of the queſtion. In the ſame book we Lad! a 
two remarkable paſſages. Wen : * 
Though the ancients were ws of: waſher whe in 
« fevers, I have purged in an acute one; but it is 
4 n practiee that requires —_— ann 
6 attention, and boldneſs. n 
„Men you diſcover that ee the 
te blood, take away blood in the beginning ; bur 
—R fevers: from bile, purge rather: to the 
*exeretion of which bile if there ſeems to be an 
* tendency, you may conclude the n * not 
4 be violent.“ See his 12th book, - 
Finally, the Greek writers diſtinguiſhed 4 | 
e and Slow. By the firſt they meant thoſe 
which more directly endanger life, ending in a 
certain number of days ; and which aro acute in a 
greater or leſs degree, às they kill in one day, 
whieh happens very rarely; in three days; or in 
ſeven, fourteen, rwenty-one, or more. By Slow 
fevers they underſtood ſuch as exceeded a certain ; 
period; and them again they divided into thoſe 
which might be fatal, as Hectic, Cachectic; and 
thoſe that might be ſafe, as Quartans. 
Thus it appears, that white the ancient writers 
paid a very earneſt attention to all the appearances 


# 
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of diſeaſes; and claſſed them out to a great number, 
they were not ſufficiently . with the 
nature or cauſes of them. 
Some of the phyſicians of the eater centuries, 
enlightened by philoſophy. or chymiſtry, . and 
maſters of the healing art, as laid down by the 
Greek phyficians, have done much towards the, 


improvement of medical knowledge; I mean 


particularly Ballonius, Duretus, Heurnius, For- 
reſtus, Lommius, Riverius, Sydenham; and in 


this century, F. Hoffman, Boerhaave, and his 


ſchool (Haller, De Haen, and Van Swieten) Tiſſot, 


Huxham, and others: but to their ideas and 


experience too little attention is paid in this 
country, where ſome of our firſt phyſicians are 
devoted to the ſpecious ſyſtems of Sauvages, and his 
abettors, by whoſe technical terms, and numberleſs 
Greek etymologies, they have divided and 
ſubdivided them in ſuch a manner, as not only to 
perplex the minds of many ingenious enquirers, but 
actually to frighten them from the ſtudy of the 


profeſſion. For this reaſon, among many others, 


I wiſh to propoſe a ſhorter and ſimpler view of the 
2 and en to rap down the following 


- maxims.. 


That all feyers may 17 natal under 
three clafles, Putrid, 1loflammatory, or a mixture 
of both : 

That each may at firſt ſight be ſafpeted, or 
almoſt certainly 2 by the ſymptoms peculiar 


" 10 each? | That 


1 
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That in the putrid, an antiſeptic courſe may be 
immediately adopted with a degree of ſecurity 
ſcarcely known hitherto, and hardly to be credited, 
as it renders their iſſue happy, not much leſs cer- 
tainly than that of inflammatory fevers, which are 
already known to be generally ſafe, if the antiphlo-' 
giſtic method, which confiſts of bleeding, together 
' With a proper diluting and attenuating regimen, be 
begun in time, and purſued to its Juſt extent. 
In fevers of the mixed ſort the cure conſiſts of 


bleeding in the beginning, together with. proper: . 


correctives of the me and afterwatds purging) | 


them off, * z , 2 1 þ a . 1 7 * ++ 3 

* » 
x . : " 
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Let us now e into the Sete Charter, 
the Cauſes and Symptoms of Putrid and Inſlammatory 


Fevers; and alſo into the Treatment adapted to each, | 


referring the mixed ſort to ſome other opportunity: 

for, if the cauſes are not explored, and the ſymptoms, 
which diſtinguiſh the Putrid from the Inflammatory 
are not marked, the cure of the one applied to the 
other will be fatal; as, on the contrary, if both are 
treated according to their nature on their true 
principles, a few plain rules will place the Putrid 
nearly as much within the reach of art as the 
e pe 1 


s E Cr. 
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ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF FEVERS, , 


T has been loge queſtion, What conſtitutes the 
eſſence of à fever: NTP EAABE is the ſtile of 
Hippocrates, as if he believed Heat to be its proper 
character. Galen and his followers, both Greeks 
and Arabians, thought that an unnatural heat, 
fpread/over the whole body, or over many parts of 
ir, at leaſt over its nobleſt parts, was the peculiar 
characteriſtic of this diſeaſe: that though the 
outward parts were not remarkably hot, either to 
the phyſician's- touch, or to the feeling of the 
patient,” they were always ſenfible of an inward 
burning. Though this is true of the worſt ſort of 
fevers, yet perſons afflicted with agues feel great 
cold in the beginning of the fit, both outwardly 
and inwardly, ſo that there may be. a fever without 
any vhnatural heat; conſequently the eſſence of a 
fever is not heat. The Arabian phyſicians ſuppoſed 
the Interruptions of the Functions of Life to be the 
eſſential character of the diſeaſe under oonſideration; 
but this likewiſe can only be applied to ſome ſpecies 
of fevers, and not to fevers in general. The 
phyficians of the preſent century have, after many 
diſputes, reduced the genera] idea of fevers to this 
ſimple mark, Quickneſs of Pulſe: for, fay they, it is 
the oyly ſymptom that holds univerſally true, as the 
| vther _ 


% 
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other phenomena do not, like it, exiſt at the 
different ſtages of a fever, or only conſtitute the 
ſpecies, and not the general eſſenee of fevers, But 
to this it may be objected, that in many ſtates of 
te putrid fever the pulſe is under fixty, which 
is certainly below the ſtandard of a healthy pulſe 
in either ſex. It is to be regretted by the way, that 
this circumſtance ſhould be ſo often confidered as 2 
bad ſymptom, fince we have ſo frequently found is 
the ſureſt mark of a tendency to recovery, and a 
. moſt fayourable circumſtance, where, being rightly 
underſtood, it is not changed by ſtimulating drugs, 
called Cordial Medicines, bliſters, and, other 
ſuppoſed cardiacs. | 
There are ſome conſtitutions where, d 5 
cold and hot fit have preceded, the fever does nos 
raiſe the pulſe to the feveriſh ſtandard. I have 
under my care at this time a young gentleman ill 
of a fever, with a very foul tongue, very fizy 
blood, and pain in the hepatic region upon motion 
or deep breathing; it is the eleventh day of the 
fever: the blood drawn away the fourth time, on 
the ninth was very ſizy; but the pulſe never has 
been up at e be recovered on _ 
fourteenth. _ 

It may likewiſe be objected, that exerciſe, the 
Heat of the air or bed-chamber, the age and ſex, a8 
well as the emotions of the mind, affect the pulſe: 
but all theſe are properly applied to the ſpecies, and 
* to o the genus ants The alteration of the 
pull 
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pulſe, with a painful and unuſual laſſitude of the | 
whole body, and a ſudden weakneſs in arbitrary 
motion, is pronounced by Bianchi, the Pathogno- 


5 monic ſign of a fever. 
For my own part, I believe with F. Hoffman, 


that any ſuch Impediment to the freer Circulation of 
the Blood, as deſtroys its æquilibrium, is the . 
character of a ne; 


mY 


SECTION IM. 
GENERAL CAUSES OF FEVERS. 
T* the earliet periods of phyſical enquiries wo 

diſcover among phyſicians the greateſt marks of 
attention to whatever could be ſuppoſed to. have a 
ſhare in producing fevers. They looked for their 
cauſes in the Air and its different temperaments of 
heat and cold, in the Seaſons, Climate, Situation, 
and every circumſtance or accident that could 
at all affe& the quality of the fever. This they 
did with a ſagacity and acumen that would-haye 
done honour to the moſt enlightened of modern 
times, in which the principles and properties of 
bodies, together with the action of the different 
elements, are certainly better underſtood ; but in 
which, I am ſorry to ſay, they are not regarded as 
they deſerve, either by the fick, or by their 
TG ; $42 
0 oo 1 1 5 The, | 


* Hiſtoria Hepatis, p. 347 
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The Quantity or Quality of the Blood, of the Bile, 
of Foods, of Drinks, of Obſtructed Perſpiration, 
and too Thin Cloathing, will likewiſe be found 

material cauſes of fevers, | Pos in 


A I R. m 

Air is the chief inſtrument of health and 
principle of life, without which no animal can 
ſubſiſt. Nature accordingly makes uſe of all 
poſſible ways to preſerve it in a wholeſome ſtate 3 

for it is thinned and purified by heat, ſtirred and 
kept in continual motion by the winds, by which 
| too the airs of different countries are combined and 
"| Lightening 4a thunder purge the corrupted, | 
and conſume the redundant and noxious particles. 
Flagues have been preceded by great calms. in 
hot countries n benefit the Air ; 
extremely. 

Although the air is by ſuch means often tb 
in a wholeſome ſtate, yet particular countries, 
ſituations, and ſeaſons, often alter its qualities fo as 
render it more or lefs unfavourable to our bodies; 

its dryneſs producing one ſet of diſeaſes, its moiſture 
another, its heat n and ſo of the 
bt ” No dniiia can exiſt long in the fame individual 
quantity of air. A linnet is made fick. in three 
| hours with living in half a pales of al 55 
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Dr. Hales could not live half a minute without 

uneaſineſs in ſeventy-four cubical inches of air, and 
not one minute in the ſame ny without TOE 


of ſuffocation. 
As a gallon of air is ſpoiled by the foams of 2 


man's breath in one minute, conſequently a 
| hogſhead of air would not ſupply a human creature 
an hour; nor indeed can he live in it one third of 
that time, From which inſtances it appears, that 
air is quickly ſpoiled by the fumes of the lungs: 
but as the lungs are the chief inſtrument of 
fanguification, churning and mixing the. blood 
and chyle by their reciprocal expanſion and 
dilatation, they cannot perform their office without 
a continual freſh ſupply of air: weak lungs chere- 
fore leave the fanguification imperfect. 
Burning matches of brimſtone ſuddenly deſtroy | 
the ſpring of the air; and the ſteams of animals and 
candles render it unfit for reſpiration. 


If animal bodies are in a decaying ſtate, and the 
air be filled with their ſteams, they ſometimes 


produce peſtilential fevers : the ſteams of ſome 


decayed vegetables have the fame. effect. The 
effluvia of human bodies are likewife very hurtful 
to the air. Three thouſand men living within the 
compaſs of an acre of ground would make an 
atmoſphere of their own ſteams, ſeventy· one feet 
bigh, which would ſoon become peſtilential, 
without the winds to diſpel it. The air of priſons 
* this reaſon produces eren fevers, 5's | 
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Of ladies, and tender people, who paſs a great 
part of their time in cloſe rooms where the air is 


tainted with the teams of candles, as well as the 
effluvia of their own bodies, the blood is much 
ſpoiled; which accounts for the debility of their 
nerves, and their being often affected with nervous 
fevers, Aſthmatic people cannot bear the air ß 
rooms and cities, where much fewel is burnt; and 
find moſt eaſe in ſummer, when fires are leſs fre- 
quent. ” 

I have known fits of aſthma come on juſt before 
a thunder-ſtorm. 

Moiſture relaxes all animal, as well as vegetable 
fibres, Such diſeaſes therefore as proceed from 
laxity, muſt be the common diſeaſes beth of moiſt 
ſeaſons, and of moiſt countries. To the relaxation 
of the fibres by moiſt air are owing many ſymptoms, 
which human bodies feel in moiſt weather. 

Dryneſs of air, by producing oppoſite effects, 
produces oppoſite diſeaſes. 1 
Cold air ne the fibres, not only by its conden- 
fing quality, but likewiſe by congealing that 
moiſture which relaxes. By bracing the fibres more 
ſtrongly, condenſing the fluids, and giving a 
ſtimulus, it produces that ſtrength and activity, of 
which people are ſo ſenſible in froſty weather. 
There isa degree of hot air, which, though not 
ſufficiently ſtrong to dry or deſtroy animal fibres, 
yet lengthens and relaxes them, ſo as to occaſion 
the faintneſs and debility ſo often experience ced in a 
hot day. C ee = 
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The air varies in its weight conſiderably at 
particular ſeaſons of the year, and according to 
particular fituations. How. different on the tops of 
mountains and in the bottoms of mines ! 
It is known, that miners are forced to imitate | 
Nature's way of correcting the air, by ſhafts, 
artiſicial winds, bellows, and ſetting fire to the 
| ſulphureous ſteams. 
In ſalt mines, indeed, great numbers of people 
enjoy perfect health without coming above ground. 
Steams of vinegar refiſt putrefaction by impreg- 
nating the air with its powers. 

2 the height of the mercury varies but one inch, 
it ſhows in the air a difference of one thouſand 
pounds weight, which in ſlender habits muſt affect 
yery ſenſibly both the fluids and ſolids, 
| Reſting in cool air after exerciſe produces many 


diſeaſes. 


s E CT ION iV. 
SEASONS. 


Sthe ſeaſons differ very widely from one another, 

ſo we know that they occaſion great change! in 

the conſtitutions of men's bodies, and in the ſtate of 
their minds, as they produce very different diſeaſes, 
There was in the time of Hippocrates a manifeſt 
Circulation of diſeaſes conſequent on the ſeaſons ; ; 
and the ſame thing has been obſerved to continue 
4M 


eB. 4) FOUND. IN THE SEASONS. uy 


in every country; Where epidemic diſeaſes have 
been regiſtered. See Dr. Sydenham, Rogers, 
Richa, Ap et. Wintringhaw, . Grant, and 
others. 

To know — diſcale each ſeaſon may be 
expected to produce, is the way to oppoſe them 
with ſucceſs. Thus the ſpring gives birth to 
inflammatory fevers from fizy blood, which require, 
as it is earlier or later, a treatment more or leſ$ 
antipblogiſtic; and we can prevent or mend them 
by worm cloathing, diluting drinks, bleedings, &c. 
In that ſeaſon, and in the beginning of ſummer, 
children enjoy the beſt, health, ſays Hippocrates. 
The ſummer abates the inflammatory ſymptoms, 
diſſolves the blood, and in proportion to its heat 
produces more or fewer putrid fevers, and. affects 
the head particularly, | 

At this ſeaſon, and towards the autumn, old 
men are in the beſt health. The autumn is with 
Juſtice conſidered as the moſt fickly ſeaſon in this 
climate. Moiſture with heat, and ſudden changes 
from hot to cold, by raiſing much putrid vapour 
affects the elaſticity of the fibres, deſtroys the fire 
and vivid circulation of che blood, and diſſolves the 
-humours. beyond what a healthy ſtate admits. Ar | 
the very time that the ſurface of the body requires 
-the- freeſt perſpiration, the heat of the air makes 


*s «<L,4 7 


Ae people; from whence: i it happens, that the 
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the pores of the ſkin, are checked, grow cauſtic, 
and mix with the blood, while due care is not 
taken to preſerve the juices from corruption by an 
antiſeptic regimen ; and, when they are corrupted, 
ſufficient regulations are not obſerved for carrying 
off the diſorder, with efficacy or diſpatch, by either 
proper cloathing, detergent medicines, or a ſuitable 
diet. Nor can we help obſerving with regret, that 
the large proviſion which the Supreme Benevolence 
has made againſt the hurtful influences of this 
ſeaſon, is either negle&ed, or not underſtood; 
the cherry, the raſpberry, the peach, the nectarine, 
the melon, the currant, and the barberry, are only 
confidered as articles of luxury; and ſome 
practitioners forbid the very fruits which Nature 
intended as her richeſt cordial and moſt efficacious | 
alexipharmac, 

The end of autumn, and beginning of winter, 
chiefly affect people in the middle ſtages of life. 
The winter itſelf finding the blood in a putrid ſtate 
condenſes our bodies, and at the ſame time that it 
makes them elaſtic and active, ſubjects them to 
vehement diſeaſes, affecting the ſpirits with atrabi- 
liary complaints, or the organs of reſpiration in an 
eminent degree; an evil, to which the north winds 
423 greatly contribute. To ſpeak more at large, ſevers 
ef the blood appear in the former, and fevers of the 
bile in the latter part of the year. In ſummer we 
| ould eat leſs, and drink more; in autumn we 


mould avoid fiſh, and every ſpecies of fdod that 
promotes 


Sed 3.1 POUND IN THE CLIMATES. ot 
promotes putrefaction, and live chiefly on fruits 
chat will diſſolve and carry off the bilez and in 
winter we ſhould relax our blood veſſels by light 


wines, warm drinks, as teas of every fort, and 
warm re, | 


Seer 10 N V. 
CLIMATE S. 


IN this commercial country every one = heat] 
of the difference. between hot and cold climat 
of the unwholeſomeneſs of ſome of our Eaſt 
Weſt India ſettlements, of the different effects ol 
heat and cold on our bodies; how much the ſame 
ſubſtances tend to a more or leſs putrid ſtate, 
according to the nature of the Climate, or the 
ſeaſon of the year. Afiſherman of Archangel ſends 
his fiſh, caught on the coaſt, to St, Peterſburg, at 
eight hundred miles diftance, perfectly freſh: 
the Canadian, who kills his game for winter 
Proviſion at the ſerting-in of the froſts, can depend 
upon its freſhneſs till the heat of the returning 
ſpring warns him of its changing to a different ſtate; 
while the inhabitant of Kingſton, in Jamaica, or 
of the Havannah, in the iſland of Cuba, knows 
that what is killed muſt be eaten in thirty hours if 
he wiſhes it to be freſh, * | 
To have hinted at the influence of climate on our 
BIN 4 all animal ſubſtances, will be 
C3  Afufficient 
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fufficlent t to ſhow what attention is due from both 


the phyſician and the 2 to "ward oft their. 
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HYSICIANS, ancient and modern, have 
ſhown a particular attention to ſituation: they 
[OTE FR the height and' fowtiefs of the ground; to 
vhat winds i it was expoſed 3 3 "its ſouthern « or "northern 
aſpect; whether the ſoil Was“ fahdy, gravelly, or 
clayey : they obſerved, that the" local qualities of 
the air were moſt permanent in calms, and leaſt ſo 
in winds, as we mentioned above; that mines, 
grottos, ditches, : and valleys, 'Tetained"the' qualities 
of the air longeſt. | They x notice what waters | 
were in the neighbourh66&*'they found - that a 
gravelly ſbil on the banks of i quick-running ſtream 
was in general 2 very Healthy ſituation; While à 
rich and marſhy one, on the ſides of ſow moving 
waters, eſpecially in hot climates, was the reverſe; 
and that where the waters pn, it was 70 
more lo. . 


* 
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s E C T 1 0 N VII. 
| BLOOD. | 


LOOD i is ſuppoſed to * at up. of * 
| globules and ſerum, and is certainly found 
Ehinkier or more denſe in proportion to the weakneſs - 
or ſtrength of the conſtitution. The proportions of 
ſerum and craſſamentum vary according to the 
circumſtances of age, ſex, complexion, e Kc. 
Dr. Hales reckons it to contain 2 part of 


condenſed, conſolidated, fixed air. 

Its ſpecific gravity is 1.242 parts, or 8 
When blood flows ee a vein of a perſon in 
health, it appears a homogeneous fluid, though by 
no means ſuch in reality, whether we conſider the 
variety of foods which ſupply it, or the ſecretions 
from it, as ſaliva, bile, urine, &ce. 

If blood is taken from an artery, it, remains | 
gelatinous ; if from a vein, - it ſeparates into eruor 
and ſerum, which vary according to the ſize and 
ſhape of the veſſel, the time of ſtanding, &e- 
When received in the uſual method and pyeſeryed, 
the longer it ſtands the more ſerum will. ſeparate; | 
and till the heat be about: eighty degrees, it will do 
ſo ſtill more in proportion to the warmth of the 
place. If it ſtands in nearly its natural heat, 0 
concretion takes place: but if expoſed to ſudden 


| cold, it concretes into an almoſtentire maſs, without 
C4 . . apy 
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any ſeparation, If received into a number of ſmall 
veſſels, the ferum will ſeparate ; but the cruer will 
appear in a greater quantity than if received into 
larger veſſels. If the veſſel be very ſhallow, the 
concretion will be more entire than in a deep one 
and if received into veſſels almoſt cloſe, it will not 
ſeparate at all; nor does any ſeparation enſue if the 
veſſel is agitated as ſoon as the blood is drawn, If 

the. blood is corked up as ſoon as drawn, and ſo as 
to exclude the air, it remains of an uniferm colour: 
and thus its ſurface appears to be more or leſs 
affected by the air. If blood is taken away an hour 
or two after a hearty meal, the craſſamentum ſeems 


to float in milk, occaſioned by the freſh chyle 


which mixes with the blood at that time. 45 have 
Teen patients much alarmed at this appearance, from 
their ignorance of the cauſe. 

It is but fair to acknowledge, that experiments 
made on the blood, by mixing with it different 
things out of the body, cannot determine abſolutely 
what effects will be produced by the ſame things 
when adminiſtered inwardly, where they muſt be ſo 
much altered by blending with the gaſtric, ſalivary, 
and other juices in the inteſtinal canal, before they 
paſs into the circulation: but the effects of cantha- 
3 rhubarb, madder, turpentines, &c. give 

room to believe, that they do enter the blood 
unchanged in many inſtances, and may probably be 
found to do ſo in many more, when time ſhall 


educe truth. 
Phyficiang 


ged. 5. FOUND IN THE BLOOD, 'ay ... 

Phyſicians and atiatomiſts differ in their opinion 
about the venal and arterial blood. Dr. Haller 
maintains, that they are in every reſpe& the ſame: 
but the beſt anatomiſts of this country contend, that 
the venal blood, which the ancients deſcribed as 
blackiſh, is really ſo, and acquires the bright and 
florid colour of the arterial blood by the action * 
the lungs and arteries. 

It readily mixes with water, is neither an \ acid 
nor an alcali, and does not ferment with either of 
thoſe ſalts. By ſtanding for ſome time * Fon 
putrid ; and this diſpoſition is increaſed by heat. 

It produces, by the chymical proceſs, phlegm, a 

volatile ſpirit, (containing a volatile alcaline ſalt, 
which Dr. Boerhaave calls n n em 
E caput mortuum. 23 
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. BILE 


\HE Bile continuing in its natural Nats, and 
flowing in its proper channel, has a mighty 
influence on the preſervation and welfare of the 
animal frame. Our digeſtion cannot go on ſuceeſs- 
fully without it. The bowels loſe their periſtaltic . 
motion the moment its quality is changed, or the 
neceſſary quantity is not furniſhed, If its ceconomy- ; 
is deſtroyed, every thing goes to wreck: | + | 
So great is its importance to health, that it is 
perhaps even more to be regarded than the pulſe, - 
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the urine, the tongue, or the eyes; and the phy- 
ſician who underſtands its nature, and can either 
ſupply it when wanting, or unlock it at plcaſure 
when it has regurgitated into the maſs of the blood, 
or fallen upon the brain, cannot only manage with 
dexterity moſt of the diſeaſes of the firſt paſſages, 
and many chronical diſeaſes of the worſt tendency, 
but alſo poſſeſſes the ſecret, known to ſew, of 
rendering the treatment of putrid almoſt as ſimple 
and ſafe as that of inſlammatory ſevers. 
Froni the largeneſs of the liver, with which every 
animalis furniihed, and Which a great writer ſtiles 
the Monarch of the Abdomen, we may collect the 
peculiat importance of the juices ſecenter by it to 
the purpoſes of life. 
From its diſcharging the cyſtic nd hepatic bile 
into the inteſtine ſo near the ſtomach, we may infer 
the neceſſity of its being mixed with the food; for, 
had it been excrementitious, Nature would not 
have thus mixed it, but would have diſcharged it 
at once nearer to the colon, or rectum. The flower 
motion of the blood in the vena portarum, through 
the. liver, promotes a large ſecretion of bile; * 
. the flower motion of the blood, through all the 
viſcera which communicate with the vena porta- 
rum, is probably the reaſon why theſe viſcera are 
more liable to obſtructions, infarctions, and 
inflammations, and of courſe frequently become 
the ſeat of chronical and grievous diſeaſes ; and 


. likewiſe w hy er errors in either the quantity or quality 
| of 
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of gall breed ſo many complaints. It is calculated 
by Borelli, that one pound of bile is daily ſeparated 
from the liver of a man; and it is propoſed as a 
problem, Whether too much gall, and that of a 
healthy conkiſtence, my be en by a Wach 
body. 

Certain it is, chat © too ee may 3 
this effect, and diſpoſe to ſo hot a temperament as 
to bring on vomitings, hæmorrhages, the flux, 
affections of the mind, or a tabs 
But a defect of bile is the moſt general ovil.s and 
that defect is productive of cachexy, dropſy, the 
hypochondriacal affection, and other chronica 
diſeaſes. Fat ale, thick air, fat or coarſe Sands. 
tend to conſume its quantity. 

»:: Tris the opinion of an eminent chymiſt, * REM 
alſo a moſt experienced phyſician, that the; bile, in 
its mixture and crafis, reſembles very much the 
Juices of bitter plants, eſpecially the centaurium 
minus, whoſe. extract differs little from inſpiſſated 
bile ;* and it is very remarkable, that ſuch. juices, 
mixed with acid, alcaline, or ſpirituous menſtruums, 
produce the very ſame phenomena as bile: the 
reaſon, probably, why extracts and eſſences of bitter 
plants have ſuch wonderful efficacy in ſupplying 
deficiencies of the bile, in reſtoring its loſt, quality, 
and thereby affording a divine remedy for. Penn 
and for curing diſeaſes. T 


Let | 
2 * F. Hoffman de Bile mediciog & venono \corporis, 5 
+ Ibidem, 
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Yet, ſtrange as it may ſeem, their uſe, if you 


except extract of gentian, is Wan in this 


metropolis. 
It is a known fu, that ſtagnating bile putrifies 
more eaſily than blood; and it is equally known, 


that any thing corrupted or putrid is an enemy to 


the human body, impairs its vigour, diſturbs its 
tramiquillity, and perverts its motions. With 


juſtiee therefore we trace the origin of putrid fevers, - 


in phlegmatic and cachectic people, to corrupted 
bile in the firſt paſſuges; fo that whatever brings 
vp by vomiting, or carries down by purging, the 
dregs collected in the ſtomach and * canal, 
is of uſe in putrid and malignant diſeaſes. 3 


In ſhort, evacuants, that act without ſpaſm, and 5 
that do not hurt the tone of the inteſtines, ſuch as 


bitter pills and neutral ſalts, with other correctors 
of bile, given early enough, and in ſufficient 
quantity, ſtrike at the very root of putrid fevers, 
It is certain, that the blood is by heat diſſolved into 

a more bilious and exerementitious ſtate; and that 
«his is increaſed as the greater ſtrength, agitation, 
and heat, fubfiſt in the body. No ſooner is a ſpaſm 
brought upon the biliary duct, an the blood is 
1oaded with bile by regurgitation, and a jaundice is 
often the conſequence. Thickened cyſtic gall, not 
being able to paſs the eommon duct, produces the 
ſame effect as gall-ſtones, or an inſſammation in the 
duct, immediately: and what enſues? The ſkin 


xches; che body is heated, the ſpirits are oppreſſed, 


ſleepineſs 


4 
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fleepineſs comes on, and the ſtools change all at 
once to a clayey or white colour. Of this every 
one in thoſe caſes may be informed by his own eyes, 
if he will take the trouble to ufe them. I know 
there are phyſicians, and thoſe too of reputation, 
who laugh at ſuch inſpection: but I will venture 
to aſſert, that he who makes it with care can tell 
when the ſpaſm is gone off from the duct, or when 
it is likely to go off, while they cannot. 

The ſtate juſt deſcribed is but the beginning of 
miſchief, Let it proceed a little farther, and the 
liver grows full, and often inflamed; the ſangui- 
neous veſſels cannot bear ſo active a fluid circulating 
in them; the patient is ſeized with fever, and dies 
of obſtructed bile, or becomes dropſical, when an 
imaginary, inſtead of the real, cauſe 1 is e 
given for the cataſtrophe. | 

Hoffman obſerved long ago, that nothing tended 
more to vitiate the bile, or render it impure, or 
Joad it with cauſtic ſalts, than the uſual perſpiration 
on the ſurface of the body being checked: 2 
circumſtance, which may well be numbered among 
the moſt general cauſes of putrid diſeaſes in this 
country, where the natural hardineſs. of the people, 
the violence of their exerciſes, and their inattention 
to their hours, foad, and cloathing, at particular 
ſeaſons of the year in ſo unequal. a climate, ſuhject 
them to fevers of ſuch a ſort as they would not have 
otherwiſe known in a country where, though the 
xlimate is unequal, it is yet temperate, | 


* . * 
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When the bile is either deficient, or checked in 
its progreſs to the bowels, “ I order,” ſays Bagilivi, s 
« alittle rhubarb to be chewed immediately before 
6 dinner; by which means the chyle is not diſap- 
« pointed of ſuch a balſam as the bile, the rbubarb 
acting inſtead of it, and breaking down and 
ol puraying the yo 
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FOOD. 

S mankind remain in a ſtate of nature, or are 
| farther removed from it, their food is more 
ſimple, or more varied. What would have been 
confidered i in this iſland as luxury three centuries 
ago, is now ſcarcely thought ſufficient for our 
meaneſt labourer. While we find ourzeal wants eaſily 
ſupplied, our artificial ones almoſt raiſe a famine. 
How would the Laplander, whoſe rein- deer is all 
his fortune and all his luxury, or the Indian n 
the Ganges, whoſe rice is all his food and all his 
Tagouts, ſtare at our markets, and hook on them as 
ſhambles for the lion's den! Nor would any of the 
followers of the Coan ſchool be leſs ſurprized to 
find, in the chambers of our fick, jellies, broths, 
beef teas, Thames flounders, and minced veal; or 
even our panadas made with blades of mace, or 
ſluffed with grains of pepper. I have often ſeen 
ten or twelve intire 1 of 7 1 in half 
2 | pint of panada. 1 


D | 
0 Pagliy. de Bilis natura, uſu, & morbls, | 
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77 
I mean not by theſe hints to condemn univerſally 
our full diet, but only to lay before the public the folly 
of treating a diſeaſe which ariſes from plethora with 
the richeſt food and moſt heating drinks, 'as I am 


ſorry to ſay is done every day, and allowed by thoſe 
who ought to know better. For inſtance, is beef 


broth, or, if you pleaſe, beef tea, neceſſary for 2 
patient in a pleuriſy, or inflammatory rheumatiſm z 


Where the nature of his diſeaſe and fizinefs of: his 


blood require the ſuperfluity to be removed, and 
the remainder diluted ? Is it neceffary to mention 
the extreme impropriety of permitting, in putrid 
fevers, ſo many articles of food, which are of ſuch 


a nature as to increaſe the quantity of putrid 


humours? Can a flounder in particular, or more 
eſpecially fiſh brought from our coaſts to the London 
market, and already tainted in a greater or leſs 
degree, be falutary food in a putrid fever, where 
the ſweat, breath, urine, &c. are Wy As pay 
beyond enduring ? 

If food be taken in too large a quantity, it cauſes 
a feyer ; for too large a quantity of juices is thereby 


"poured into the blood, which cannot be eaſily 


Ld 


broken down as it ought ; ſo that what remains in 
this ate muſt excite a fever, at leaſt till it is | 
diſſolved. The ſtomach being teo full is diſtended ; 
and, in its efforts to contract itſelf, both its orifices 
_ cloſe : then the food heats, rarifies, irritates, and 
. Faiſes a fever, What muſt: a 1 N nn 
With 
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with fevet, not ſuffer from foods that ghrow in ſuch 
an addition of feveriſh materials ? 
Foods confiſt of animal ſubſtances, or the different 
parts of vegetables. Animal ſubſtances have 
different effects on our bodies, according to their 
particular properties, or according to the ſtate of - 
our bodies, at the time of uſin g them. 
We have before obſerved, that the ſtate of the 
air, as to heat or cold, makes a very great difference 
in the nature of animal ſubſtances: and we have 
likewiſe ſeen, that in climates where the heat of the 
air, by Farenheit's thermometer, is between eighty 
and a hundred degrees, animal ſubſtances grow ſo 
putrid in a few hours, as to be ſcarcely fit for uſe. 
Can ſuch be taken with impunity into our rg 
when heated by fever above a hundred degrees, if 
not tempered by antiſeptic ſauces, ſalt, vinegar, &c.? 
What ſtate muſt they produce in our juices, when 
they themſelves have bee fed on animals? Of this 
kind are fiſh of every fort; all the wild and ſea 
[fowl that live on worms or fiſh, ſuch as ſuipes, 
-woodcocks, geeſe, ducks ; and at particular ſeaſons 
of the year even the granivorous birds, as partridges, 
chickens, pigeons, ꝓartake . of the ſame diet with 
the above named; and all give a more or leſs putrid 
tendency to our juices, in proportion tothe time they 
have been killed, the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
Nate of the body into which they are received. I 
It is alſo certain, that animals in the ſouthern IF 
part of this iſland contain a greater quantity of fat 
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than in moſt other countries; by which, as every 
one knows, our bodies ate diſpoſed to A greater 
degree of plethora z indeed, 10 great as to put it out 
of the power of our veſſels (whete” great exerciſe 
eannot be uſed) to comminute it ſufficiently # 
hence the croud of inflammatory fevers ſo common 
in England, and moſt - eſpecially in London and 
Weſtminſter, where ſo little aſſiſtance can be given 
towards a perfect ſanguification; from the want of 
elaſticity, and other' requiſites, i in an air on which 
above a million Ee 8 
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Vr can ſcarcely be neceſſary to take dolle, clad 
no country in Europe contains ſuch a number of 
fat people as Great Britain. I will not fay 1 what 
ſhare its happy conſtitution” and laws, or the 
| independence of its inhabitants, have in produeing 
this effect; but am well perſuaded, chat its ſtrong 
and often fatal drinks, tend to · fill the blood veſſelss 
immodetately. It is probable, that the great want of 
attention to our cloathing, and our little regard to 
houts and ſeaſons, conttibute not only to occaſion 
many of or inflammatory fevers, but alſo: to pro- 
mote a mixture of inflarimatoty with putrid ones. 
Witneſs the number of bad autumnal” diſeaſes, 
which will not yield to any treatment but fuch a as 
zs both antiphlogiſtic and antiſeptic. 
D 8 E * 
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eee BEASPIR ATION. 


E- who is unacquainted with the nature of 
| the Sanctorian Perſpiration, as it is called, 
250 knows not how much our health depends on the 
preſervation of its juſt balance, is neither qualified 
to give directions for preventing As nor to 
cure them with ſueceſs. 0 
Jo regulate and enlarge our ideas on a ſublet of 
ſuch importance, Sanctorius, and one or two Eng- 
liſh writers beſides, muſt bo peruſed with attention. 
Suppoſe a perſon in perfect health, Jiving in a 
_ temperate climate, but not very ſtrong naturally, 
or not braced up by the cold bath, or long journeys 
on horſeback: let him leave off an under waiſtcoat, 
while the weather grows ſuddenly worſe, and the 
wind ſettles in a colder quarter: what will be the 
conſequence? An inflammatory fever, or a bad 
cough, which, with a very little more attention, 
ende in a Pbtbifs. Yet, bow, few, phyſicians 
enquire into the cauſe, or are careful to guard the 
patient againſt it for the. future! Suppoſe: two 
perſons, removed to the totrid zone, and landed 
there in perfect health: let one of them immediately 
cloath himſelf in the manner of theſe, climates: 
what will happen? A; checked perſpiration, an 
perhaps the yellow fever; ſo rapidly is the bile, by 
ſuch inattention, regurgitated into the blood, In 
1 "- the 
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the mean time, let our other traveller continue his 
uſual cloathing, or ak nearly 10 as poſſible: he 
catches: a light fever, if indeed: any, and ſpeedily 
recovers. T heſe 1 know to be facts, The ola 
French inhabitants about Mobilfe and Weit 
Florida go abroad in the morning wrapped up iii a 
blanket, and when the ſun grows hot, leave it off; 
but wrap themſelyes i in it afreſſi as food as he goes 
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down. | 


y tuch care they live to be 00 "WY It 1s 
almoſt peſtilential to' {wear i in ſummer; nd" take ih | 
the a air at the ſame time, if from ihe ſtate of the 
weather it ſhould « chance to be cold; for all the 

 effluyia of the body are hutried to tlie ſkin by the 
heat, aud by the ſudden cold ate repelled oh the 
vitals, 1228 hey 

Men: are pariifitaly apt to br ek f in balls 

| Þecauſe their ſtronger perſpiration, excited by the _- 
heat, is more inſtaitaneouſly stopped by the Cold 
air, eſpecially at night: hence fevers, fluxes, and 
other ſumimner diſeaſes, which many phyſicians 
impute to very different cauſes, from their not 
attending to che Sanctorian Perſpiration. It is, 
by the way, worthy of remark, that igſo phi ſicia 
who are circumſpect in what relates to their | 
porſpiration, and that which i is cloſely connected 
;vith it, their lep. are enabled to, Jive healchy | in 
the midſt of diſeaſes and death. — 23 KY 
1105 From what has been ſaid, it will appear « of forke 
importance, tor remind 8 ae of this « over- 
T 25 gtown | 
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grown. city, that, unleſs perſj piration be rightly 
performed, health, can neither be maintained, nor 
recovered; that inſenfible petſpiration through the 
pores of the kin, or by reſpiration through the 
| Mouth, diſcharges a far g greater proportion of our 
humours, than all the ſervile evacuations put 
together ; f and chat much depends on the Know- 
ledge how to promote or leſſen it according to the 
wants of the patient. Suppoſe, for the fake of 

the experiment, that he i is "weighed, and that the 
perſpiration is found to. be diminiſhed ; either this 
muſt on the following days be increaſed, or ſome 
atonement muſt be made by a large ſenſible evacu- 
ation. If, on the contrary, . the body returns w 
the ſame ſtandard of weight every day, without any 
change in the quantity of perſp iration, no evacua- 

tions will be neceſſary, ſince a tren ſtate of health 
will be pare without them. | 
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ROM our natural texture, ehe, more ite 
leſs putrid, are ahrays paſſing through [the 
pores of animal bodies. Whatever checks tlle 
perſpiration of ſuch effluvia, ſuddenly proves a 
principal cauſe of *bifivus ad putrid fevers. Tue 
refiſtance in the extremities, occafioned _y this 


Kopped perſpiration, cotnpletes the cauſe. 
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Though it is a diſputed point,“ whether Hiꝑpo- 
crates was acquainted with what is now called: the 
Sanctorian Perſpiration; yet he had obſerved the 
bad effects of Thin Cloathing, and cautions men to 
guard againſt the approaching cold of autumn, by 
' warmer habit, Celſus gives the fame good 
counſel, 
The Dutch haye learned, that warm en 
alone makes their country habitable. The neceſſity 
of this doctrine's being underſtood, by the ſubjects 
of the Britiſh empire in every part of the globe, is 
really become ſo ſerious, as to require the ſtrongeſt 
arguments to enforce it; for they have never yet 
paid it the leaſt attention. 8 
Having ſerved three campaigns in the Britih 
army, aud belonged to it for many years, my zeal . 
for its welfare will plead my apology for offering a 
bint with regard to the very inſufficient clothing es 
the greater part of our troops. | 
I have ſeen above half their number de 


for Kae dale the campaign was nearly over, by 
D 2 te the 


. * See Archbiſhop ee Theſis on Perſpiration. 

+ Did the natives of Great Britain and Ireland, whoſe occa- 
fions carry them to our Weſt-India ſertſements, wear ſhort | 
cloth waiftcoats, -made like thoſe of the huſſars, it would in 
that caſe be or little conſequence, whether they had "fille or 
calico upper coats, or none. Such an expedient would be 2 
better ſecurity againſt the fatal effects of that climate, to 
northern Europeans, than any method bhitherto practiſed. 1 
have known two or three young men return from Jamaica, who, 
having never quitted war den wes u l never — 
from its diſeaſes. . 2 


J 
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the ſhort coats of our ſoldiery. If the mode practiſed 
by the 25th regiment, of a light blanket, or a plaid, 

like that of the Highland regiments, which both 
defends againſt the wet, and ferves as a blanket in 
the fields, or in the tents, were generally adopted, 
it would, IJ am well perſuaded, prove a very great 
faving of brave troops, and give the King, and his 
General Officers, a freſh opportunity of ſhewing 


their ſolicitude for the comfort, as well as health, of 


ſo reſpectable a body of men. Some of the Ger- 


Ys man troops, particularly the Pruſſians, were 
tendered fit for their winter campaigns chiefly by 
their comfortable cloathing.* I know a Captain 


in the navy, of the firſt reputation, who never 
unneceſſarily, in moderate weather, ordered the 
fails to be furled while wet; having obſerved, that 
che health of his crew was much affected, if he 
omitted ſo humane a precaution. Dr. Sydenham . 
obſerves, that the laying afide of our winter gar- 
ments too early in the ſpring, and our expoſing our 
bodies, when overheated, to ſudden colds, have 
deſtroycd more men than famine, peſtilence, and 


Though the cloathing of thevAuftrian infantry (a ſort of 


great coat with a cape to it) is more comfortable, on account 
of its warmth, than the coats of the Britiſh infantry, it fill 
has diſadvantages, to which the covering I propoſe is not ſub. 
ze ; theirs not being ſo eaſily cleaned, and not ſerving the 
valuable purpoſes of a thin blanket in the tents; and what: I 
conſider as the worſt circumſtance of all, thoſe. great coats 
remaining wet on the body, perhaps very much heated by 
marching. The garment of Dejanira was ſcarce more deadly, 
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the ſword. It has been afferted, that Boerhaave's 
favourite and quaint recipe for health, was to leave 
off our winter cloathing on Midſummer day, and 
to reſume it on the following. Finally, I am con- 
vinced, that the little attention of the army and navy 
to the article of warmth, and dry cloathing, has 
occaſioned to this country the loſs of more people 
than all our engagements and battles together. 
There is not, perhaps, any method for preventing 
the prevalence of putrid fevers ſo certain, as putting 

on our winter dreſs (if we muſt dreſs differently at 
different ſeaſons) in the middle of September, fince 
at that particular period our juices are moſt diſpoſed 
to putrefaction; and what is then commonly worn, 
is by no means ſufficient to keep up a proper per» 
ſpiration of the putrid effluvia, 
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GENERAL SYMPTOMS OF FEVERS ARE FOUND 
IN 2 PULSE. | 


Þ T'is certain, that Hippocrates was not very 
I knowing in the doctrine of Pulles ; 3 at teaft, 
that he has done little more than mention the 

pulſe, without applying it to the treatment of 
diſeaſes; and that Celſus and Aræteus Cappadox 
were among the firſt who paid! attention to the pul- | 
ſations of arteries. / 2 

Celſus gives the preference to that phyſician who 
was ſuppoſed to be beſt acquainted with the pulſe, 
recommends feeling the pulſe in both arms, and 
remarks, that it ſhould not be felt at the phyfician's | 
firſt coming in, leſt the patient's ſolicitude about 
"himſelf on that occafion ſhould, by affecting it, 
miſlead the obſerver. & 

It appears however, that phyſicians in general 
were not attentive to the pulſations of arteries before 
the time of Herophi lus, a diſciple of Praxzgoras, 
who flouriſhed at Alexandria in the reign of 
Ptolemy Lagos ; he added the doQtrine of pulſes to + 


the _ 
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the ſemeiotic part of phyſic; Archigenes improved 


on him; but to Galen was left the honour of 
reducing the doctrine in queſtion to an art, of which 
de knowledge is ſo debe in the treatment af 


fevers. 
Thus much is very certain, that none of his prede- 


ceſſors have defcribed its variations with the accu- 

racy which he has ſhown, So nice a judge was Galen 
of the pulſe in fevers, that from its perfectly natural 
ſtate he knew the fever ſit had been an ephemera, 
while in the moſt perfect intermittent it was not ſo; 
for that, when the patient had more or leſs weari- 
neſs, head-ache, or pain in the back on fitting up, 
he had likewiſe a quicker pulſe. It were to be 
withed our modern practitioners in general could 
diſtinguiſh with equal exactneſs, inſtead of affect. 
ing to laugh at his accuracy. 

It was likewiſe obſerved, in the flouriſhing days 
of phyfic, that the pulſe was influenged by the age, 
ſex, temper, habit of body, ſeaſons, and ſtate of 
the mind, noleſs than of the artery itſelf, 
The two diſtig&t motions of the artery,” ſays 
Boerhaaye, '* when it is dilated by the blood 
« thrown into it from the heart, and when it is 
* contracted by the elaſticity of its muſcular fibres, 
„ which .propels the bload through it, are called 
de the Pulſe ; ſo that the pulſe afcertains the exact 
og condition of the heart, the diſpoſition, quantity, 

* motion of Gy blood ; 5 by conſequence. 
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Sec. f.] FOUND IN THE /PUBSY W 
6 all our juices, 1 
4 artery itſelf. 
It is therefore evident, chae-ahooberprighes 
ce the pulſe is of the utmoſt moment in diſeaſes,” 
See Boerhaave's Inſt. Sect. 9898. 
Nevertheleſe, how common is ĩt forthe abySclamy/. 4 
feeling the pulſe of his patient, to be converſing - 
with him all the while, and on à ſubje&t naturally 
_ gitating to the latter, who, perhaps, is ſtanding 
on his feet, inſtead of being in a poſition of repoſesz 
when the former decides at once with à hafly 
comecture on the proptiety or impropriety bf 
bleeding, chough life or death may be the conſe- 
-quence! No wonder that ſuch ignorant pretenders 
ſhould deride the uſe of a pulſe-wateh, without 
which, if the pulſe beats above ninety in a minute, 
I am bold to affirm, that the moſt experienced 
practitioner, who has never made uſe of it, ſhall 
not be able to fay, within ſeven or eight pulſations, 
with what velocity the heart beats ; when by uſing 
uch a watch be might determine it with certainty, 
and often ſatisfy himſelf about che time and 0 
the fever. | 
The NG aa ade is banden e N 
and the more it varies from that ſtate, che 
more it marks the diſeaſed ſtate of the body. 
In a-perſon, of whoſe blood the texture is healthy, 
and who is at the ſame time intirely free from fevet, 
the pulſe is generally under ſeventy in -a minute. 
— after an inflammatory fever, it falls c 
2 


„ SYMPTOMS OF FEVERS FOUND (Chap. Ik 
fifty; but the ſtruggle muſt have been a | long one 
hag reduce it ſo low. 5 
In Putrid fevers, and in the Miliary or Lympha- 
tie fever, the pulſe, when the diſeaſe is at all 
manageable, ſeldom exceeds one hundred and forty- 
four ; and when the danger is over, comes down 
to ſixty, fifty, or even forty- four. 1 faid, When 
the danger is over; for I ſcarcely' remember, 
when the pulſe was become ſo ſlowy to have ſeen 

any perſon under ſeventy years of age die of a feves, 
i treated throughout on an antiſeptic plan. I ſaid, 
Throughout; becauſe at this point of time, in long 
putrid or nervous fevers, when the pulſe is come 
down, and the patierit ĩs getting into a ſtate of ſafety, 
the antiſeptic plan is commonly changed, on a 
miſtaken ſuppaſition that the diſeaſe requires eithor 
a new ſtimulus, by bliſters, or moxe cordials, (I 


| do not ſpeak of wine) ſpices, or tinctures made of 


them; broths, jellies, . volatiles, and other foods; 
1 and the patient is once more driven out to ſea, when 
he probably ſinks, like the W er marinor, 
who periſhes in ſight of land. 
When the pulſe is . it "ons * he 
powers of circulation are weakened, or that the 
body is exhauſted, or that the blood is ſo accumu- 
lated in the obſtructed veſſels, as not to leave, of 
that which 1s circulated freely, a ſufficient tr 
n the arteries, or ting. 
The concoction of the feveriſh 8 ſays 
Van Smicten, and the expulſion of it from the 
1 * * 


tec. 2.) N THE. COLD: AND HOT FIT. „ 
t body by critical evacuations,: or a depoſit to ſome 
particular part, requiting ſtrength of cireulationg 
« jt follows, that a weak pulſe muſt always bes 
« bad omen; a8, on the contrary, a ſtrong pulſe 
c muſt be a good one: and, happily; this laſt may 
« at all times be reduced, by blood-letting and 
c other remedies, to a-moderate ſtate; Af it ſhould 
« become too ſtrong; whereas the difficulty of 
teſtoring the vital Powers, when exhauſted in 
te diſeaſes, is exceeding/great. In perſons dying, 
« the pulſe is always weak, and very quick; almoſt 

<< paſt reckoning, and at times-very unequal in ĩts 


beat, predicting but too clearly the approaching 
« event.“ Though it muſt be acknowledged; that 


about the times of the eriſis of fevers, great 
changes happen in the pulſe ; yet, by attending to 
the concomitant circumſtances, thoſe changes are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the ſtate above mentioned. 


S E. C TI UN I 
COLD AND Hor FIT. 


EVERS ariſing from internal cauſes are 
generally uſhered in by a ſenſe of Cold in 8 
the back and extremities. This is not the caſe 
Where they ariſe from violent exerciſe, over eating, 
too much wine, and her: wt "OO _y 
| anch vener 7. 
The ſenſation of cold . * tending as 
if the wind came upon chem through a crevice, or 
as 


2 Hivigon of ERS rd [Chap-it, 
2 if cold water was poured down hetween them, 
and alt along the back, is more ſevere, and conti- 
ues for 4 longer or ſhorter ſpace gf time, in 
proportion to the ſeverity and duration. of the 
enſuing! diſtemper; ſo- that We cap from theſs 
ſymptoms form a toletable judgment as to the 
quality of the fever, and the quantity of the danger. 
I: deferyes notice likewiſe, that feyers ate more or 
leſs dangerous according to the degree of Heat 
which attends them; for great heat ſpeedily deſtroys 
the tender veſſels of the brain, Iungs, liver, and 
other viſcera, none of xhich parts can ſuſtaio a 
rapid circulation for a n withour, gag 
- Ihavefaldom, for my pat, 1 able to ee 
by the toueh, the difference of heat on the {kin, on 
which many phyſicians depend for n 
the different ſorts of fevers. 4 


8 E CT 1 0 N 11 II. 
DIVISION | OF FEVERS: NTO FUTRID AND 
INFLAMMATORY. _ ,., 


1 


7 hinted, in the Aitwwluctädeg what fatal 
effects attend the miſtaking of a Putrid for 
an Inflammatory fever, and the neceſſity of diſtin- 
guiſhing one ſort from the other. Although the 
ſymptoms of both may, and actually do, correſpond 


OE to mark * ſtrongly their diſtinguiſhing 
ſymptoms, 


in ſome particulars, at che beginning eſpecially; yet 


ea. 3. PUTRID AND INFLAMMATORY. - 49 
ſymptoms, as to leave the matter leſs in doubt than 
hitherto, and to prove, that the phyſician who is 
beſt acquainted with the pathognomonic figns, and 
knows them at the firſt ſeizure, is moſt likely to treat 
them with ſucceſs: | 
A thorough knowledge of the Da art lies 
indeed at the very foundation of a ſound practice. 
Among the writers who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their {kill in this way; Czlius Aurelianus, 
a Numidian, who probably lived before the time. 
of Galen, ſtands foremoſt, having, as ſome author 
obſerves, painted diſeaſes with colours taken from 
Nature herſelf. It muſt be acknowledged however; 
that the phyſician cannot always; at the firſt viſit 
ſay what the diſeaſe is. A very accurate obſerver 
uſed to employ the firſt day of his attendance in 
acquainting himſelf exactly with the occafional; 
antecedent; and preſent circumſtances of the patient's 
caſe, without ordering any thing that could diſturb 
the periods of the diſeaſe or interrupt the - conti- 
nuance of its real character and natural aſpect: and 
happy it is both for the patient ang phyſician; when 
the caſe is thus an object of attention from the very 
beginnings We hope then to demonſtrate, that 
the divifion we have made of fevers, into 
Putrid and Inflammatory, or a Mixture of both; 
is juſt, Of this diſtinction, and of the general 
treatment, the experienced and learned Ballo- 
E nius 
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* 


nius ſcems to have entertained a very proper 
| idea.“ 


er N IV. 
- PUTRID FEVERS. 

JUTRID Fevers carry terror in their very name, 
To explain their#ture, cauſes, diſtinguiſhing | 
or — ſymptoms, and to aſcertain their 
cure at large in all their varieties, is the chief 
object of this enquiry: That ſuch were known or 
ſuppoſed 'to exiſt in ancient times, is not even a 
queſtion, * It is not unuſual,” ſays Hippocrates, 
* to paſs from this fever (he had been ſpeaking of 

« the Ardent fever) to that called Lipyria, and; 
after forty days continuance, to that called 
« Epiala. The Lipyria attacks and remits the 
« ſame day, attended with a pain in the head: if it 
& js not worn out within forty days, but extended, 
« the pain of the head alſo continuing, attended with 
4 delirium, the patient is then to be purged.” In 
another place, he ſays, -« Lipyrian fevers are not 
C carried off withouta cholera, or great diſcharge of 
cc pilious matter. Theſe are proofs, beſides what 
GAR ns LE | -he 
o Febres aliz ſont venoſz; aliz ſunt yadpor, i. e. 
quædam ſequuntur potiùs venoſi generis, quàm vitium humo- 
rum in præcordiis contentorum. Qs venoſi ſunt generis, 
hæ primo quoque tempore per phlebotomiam ſolvuntur; contra, 
potids cathartico egent: ut non mirum fit, fi quaſdam febres 

veluti miraculo tollat phlabotomia, aliz potids exacerbentur. 


Ballonii Epidemicor. & Ephemerid. 
— p- 78. 


G4) B$UTRID FEVERS. - 
he advances in his third Epidemic, and elſewhere, 
that the old phyſicians were acquainted with putrid 
fevers full of crudity, of very long duration, and 
cured by natural or artificial evacuations of bile. 
Galen ſays expreſsly, that © where the juices 
| © putrified alike in all the veſſels, but eſpecially in 
« the large ones, it was underſtood to be a Conti- 
c nued, or Continual Putrid fever.“ They did not 
indeed conſider, under the name of Putreſcency in 
fevers, ſuch a corruption of the humours as happens 
in dead bodles, but only a remarkable degeneracy 
in them from their natural ſtate. We know that 
even ſound juices, either left in quiet, or in 4 
certain degree of heat, or that are very much 
ſtirred; acquire a tendency to putrefaction; and that 
their natural propenſity to this ſtate increaſes in 
proportion to their motion and heat, though they 
do not arrive at the ſtrongeſt degree of it: for their 
acrimony goes on to affect the brain and cerebellum 
in ſuch a degree, as to deſtroy, before the juices 
turn quite putrid. But the progreſs towards a putrid 
ſtate is in proportion to that tendency; therefore a 
fever is called Putrid, which is owing to more active 
cauſes than mere inflammation, viz. to obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, of the ſkin, of the capillary 
veſſels, and, by conſequence, tw a peculiar and 
active acrimony : for violent exerciſe, checked 
perſpiration, or crapula, where there is nothing 
more material, produces an Ephemera, which is 
cured 2 the twenty-four hours by abſtinence, 
2011 : E 2 or 
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or bling, or dilution, or a ſweat ; whereas the 
other, which is deſervedly called Purrid, is. owing 
to a greater degeneracy in the humours from their 
natural ſtate, increaſing in malignity according to 
their degree of degeneracy. Thus, though the juices 
are ſtopped in any particular part, as in a pleuriſy, 
or phrenzy, the blood yet circulates freely elſewhere, 
and therefore cannot be called Putrid, as the 
humours are not degenerated materially, and the 
diſeaſe is generally diſſolved ; while in other caſes, 
the blood having acquired a ſtate that does not 
admit of its ready circulation, and beginning to ſtop 
in the intricate parts of the viſcera, all the capillary 
veſſels become obſtructed, or at leaſt admit the 
Juices with difficulty, and of eourſe produce great 
friction, and greater heat; two cauſes that account 
for many of the worſt appearances of fevers, mortal 
ſtaſis in vital parts, or perhaps ſymptoms of the 
moſt fatal tendency. When the. conſtitution, 
elimate, ſeaſon, ſituation, diet, and other prediſ- 
poſing cauſes, have prepared a body for a bilious 
fever, a little more derangement_is all that is 
wanting to excite it. For inſtance, thinner cloathing, 
fitting up a whole night, even in healthy air, and in 
a habit otherwiſe bealthy, gives à check to the 
perſpiration: a ſmall addition of heavy food that is 
fat, rancid, or coarſe, produces a ſickneſs, and this 
perhaps a ſpaſm in the common gall duct: the 
_ conſequence is, that the bile regurgitates in a 
ſmaller or greater proportion, and an additional, 
Ken 
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ſtimulus is mixed with the blood ; a ſhivering fit, 
quick pulſe, and heat come on; and thus a Bilious 
fever is produced. Let the humours be ſpoiled a 
little more, and the obſtruction of the viſcera 
increaſed by an improper diet of wild fowl, broths 
made of long-kept meats, or fiſh, jellies, &c. 
the heated habit increaſes the tendency to 
putrefaction, and we have the Remitting fever, or 
the Continual Putrid, commonly called Putrid. 
Place ſuch a patient in an hoſpital, and an Hoſpital 
fever is produced. Add to this ſtate the anxiety of a 
criminal about his impending ſentence, and the 
murky air of a jail, and you have a Jail fever. Add 

infection ſui generis to unventilated air, or the 

mephitis of a common - ſewer, or of a putrid body, 
and you have the Scarlet, or Spotted fever, or the 

Malignant Sore- throat. Once more, produce an 

infectious ſtate of the air, conveyed immediately 

from a body ill of the ſmall-pox, peſtilential fever, or 
the plague, (the Ou 74 of antiquity) and the Peſti- 
lence will enſue. Pay no attention to the neceſſity 

of changing the air or bed- linen, give putreſcent 
drinks and meats, heat the circulation by volatile 
ſalts or the ſpirit of putrefactiog, uo yop: A | 
the n incurable; 92 e 1 
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SYMPTOMS DISTINGUISHING PUTRID FEVERS 
FROM INFLAMMATORY ARE FOUND IN THE 
LOW STATE OF THE ANIMAL SPIRITS. 


HE influence of the mind upon the body is 
univerſally acknowledged: the ſhare which 
its affections have in producing the worſt ſort of 
fevers has been likewiſe remarked ; but -I know 
not, that the low or equal ſtate of the Animal 
Spirits, in fevers, has been yet conſidered as indica- 
© tory of a putrid or inflammatory diathefis ; never- 
theleſs, I belieye the attentive obſerver will ſcarcely 
find any ſymptom more pathognomonic. In the 
bilious, or putrid fever, the patient is continually 
taking the alarm about himſelf, attending to every 
minute circumſtance, and expecting the ſame 
attention in the phyſician, looking far his viſits with 
uncommon impatience, calling continually for 
cordials or wine on the leaſt faintneſs, and in many 
caſes expreſſing an anxiety about himſelf, which 
thoſe who are not acquainted with the depreſſing 
effects of putrid effluvia, or juices mixed with the 
circulation, would confider as ſtrong marks of 
puſillanimity, and which would, even in a female, 
offend the by-ſtanders, as a piece of affected 
delicacy. In confirmation of what is now advanced, 
it is only neceſſary to obſerve the ſudden dejection 
of ſpirits . from checked perſpi piration, or an? 
obſtruction 
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obſtruction in the biliary duct. This, perhaps, is a 
more natural way of accounting, why the affections 
of the mind produce fevers of the moſt fatal kind, 
than by the theory of Spaſms, which has filled the 
ſchools of phyſie ſo much of late: at leaſt, I am 
ſure, that the effect of our prophylactic poder, 

in diſcharging the bile, leading the ſalts of the 
blood to the bowels, or ta the kidneys, and 
thereby preventing fevers that were juſt ſetting in, 

corroborates the obſervations contained in this 


ſection. 
S8 E--C;:-F::1 0 NN: 
SPECIES OF PAIN, 
| e 

N putrid fevers the head- ach is more oppreſſive 
than violent; not uniform in its degree, nor 
conſtant and unabating; commonly felt as if 
ſeated in the bottom of the ſkull, reſembling — 5 
much the head-ach ſo often experienced in a 
heated play-houſe, or crouded affembly ; and not 
very unlike that which, in many conſtitutions, 
attends the application of bliſtering-plaſters to the. 
body. | | 
It is found more tolerable in a reclining than 
erect poſture. 

A pain in the head, ſuch as I have deſcribed, 
and alſoa pain in the ſmall of the back, except zn 
caſes of ſmall-pox or meaſles, is a general attendant 

E 4 on 
' See our Forms of Medicines, | 
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on putrid fevers, and may be W as a kind of 
pathognomonical ſym prom 


SECTION VII. 
SICKNESS. 


Variety of cauſes contribute to the Sickneſs 
. ſo common in the beginning of fevers, 
What theſe are, ſhould be yery well underſtood ; 
for if, when the fewel of the fever is not contained 
in looſe matter, or adheres to inflamed parts, 
yomits are given, they prove very dangerous ; fince 
with ſuch treatment the patient may die of an 
acute inflammation. Even Dr. Sydenham did hurt 
in this caſe, as he himſelf confeſſes. If, on the 
contrary, the ſickneſs be owing to a load of putrid 
materials about the ſtomach, or celiac ſyſtem ; 
emerics, and ſuch correctors of bile, as imperiale, 6 
oxymel ſimplex, decoctions of farinaceous ſub+ 
ſtances, or of tamarinds, will be the beſt and 
ſpeedieſt means of removing it. | 

Where theſe methods do not take off the ficknefs, 
it is a mark of ſomething noxious in the habit, and 
ſhould awaken the utmoſt vigilance of the phyfician, 


S E C- 
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| WATCHFULNESS AND DELIRIUM, 


HERE are few ſymproms, in fevers, more 

alarming than Watchfulneſs. In putrid 
fevers it is generally the forerunner of Delirium or 
convulſions; and, if its cauſe. be not very flight, is 
juſtly confidered as dangerous. The means of 
preventing or curing it has ever. been a chief 
defideratum in . treating the infinite variety of 
diſeaſes of that claſs. So much attention was paid 
to this appearance in old times, that the Father of 
Medicine takes the alarm at it; and Aræteus, the 
ſecond great writer of antiquity, was ſo ſollicitous 
to remove it, as to have left very little new to be 
ſaid on the ſubject, if chymiſtry had not paved the 
way for diſcovering preparations more ane to 
cure it. 

* Watchfulneſs ariſes,” ſays a great ohyfiologiſt,* 
Set. 856. of his Inſtitutes, © from too ſtrong a 
direction of the nervous fluid to the organs of 
* ſenſe; from any irritating body, where-ever 
& applied, that twitches theſe organs, particularly 
' © the brain itſelf ; from too great a motion of the 
“ humours ; from fevers, phrenzy, &c.” And he 
adds, “too much watchfulneſs rubs down the 
5 fineſt parts of the brain, inereaſes acrimony, 
* exaſperates the bile, and produces feveriſh 
6“ delirium,” | | The 

* Boerhaave, 


. 


- 
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The cauſes have been looked for not only in the 
brain itſelf, but in that general conſent which is 
obſerved to obtain among all the nervous parts, as- 
well as in the influence of the ſtomach and belly 
upon the head, or of the head upon the ſtomach and 
whole ſyſtem. It was found, that the quickneſs of 
the circulation often ſeemed to bring it on; witnefs * 
the delirium attending the paroxiſms of quotidian, 
quartan, and even ſome vernal tertian agues: ſo that 
whatever hurries the pulſe is apt to occaſion watch- 
fulneſs, which, long continued, produces this ſymp- 
tom. Foulneſs in the ſtomach is frequently the 
cauſe of it; for it has been often cured by a 
vomit, where that was indicated by the foulneſs 
of the tongue, a bitter taſte, vomiting, ſickneſs, 
and anxiety. It often proceeds from obſtructed 
viſcera, infarcted prime vie; for a doſe of proper 
deobſtruent phyſic, of neutral ſalts and rhubarb, 
ſhall remoye the figns of its approach, 

In bilious and putrid fevers the patient cannot 
ſleep, though he is neither prevented by head-ach 
nor pain : he remains in this ſtate of watchfulneſs 

; for forty-eight hours, perhaps four or five days and 
1 nights, often longer, brooding only on uncom- 

fortable ideas, unable to dwell on ſoothing ones: 
the delirium is then at hand, and ſhows itfelf in a 
variety of degrees, mild or leſs moderate, gay or 

grave, joyous or melancholy, frightened or uncon- 

cerned, outrageous or fullen, according to 
circumſtances, The counſel of the old phyſicians, 
i together 
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together with ſuch conſiderations, have led medical 
men to diminiſh the quantity of humours, by 


diverting their force to ſome other quarter, by taking 
away or abating the ſtimulus, as by epiſpaſtics of 


leven, vinegar, - frictions, or pediluvia, or by 
diluting and attenuating the humours ſo as to 
procure their free paſſage through every part of the 


ſyſtem. What we have found moſt effectual for 


this purpoſe will be ſeen in the proper place. 


$ E CTIO NE 
OF THE COLOUR AND TEXTURE OF THE BLOOD, 


N ſuch fevers the Blood i is fuſed, diſſolved, oy” 
& ſometimes quite thin and ichorous. The ſame 
ſort of blood is taken from thoſe who have thrown 


themſelves into putrid fevers, by ſwallowing large 
quantities of ſpirit and falt of hartſhorn, or who 


have lived Jong on putrid food, or who have the 


true ſcurvy. 


In fevers of the putrid ſort, ſuch as the ulecroys Y 


ſore throat, the ſlow fever, malignant fevers of 
camps and jails, the petechial "ove or what is 


called the Spotted fever, blood drawn away at the 
beginning, and when there are ſome equivocal. . 
ſymptoms. of inflammation, as well as of putre- 
faction, has a cruſt of blue, or bluiſh-green ſize on 


the top, and is alſo often glutinous, while the 


inferior part of the craſſamentum is like liquid 


gore. 


"A 
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gore. In leſs full habits there is no cruſt on the 
ſurface; but the blood, in the looſeneſs of its 
texture, reſembles new. made curd. 


8&5: 1: Þ5O N 5 4 
APPEARANCES OF THE TONGUE. 


Once aſked a young friend, Whether he had 

learned to pay any particular attention to the 
appearances of the tongue in fevers? He anſwered, 
% Yes, Sir, that the patient might not think me 
&« inattentive to any thing which could help to 
explain the nature of his diſeaſe ; but I knew 
% yery little of the matter, and none of my maſters 
c ever gave me any information on that ſubject.” 
It is to be feared, that many phyſical men in this 
town could not give a better anſwer. In the mean 
time, I muſt be of opinion, that the different 
Appearances of the Tongue in fevers aſcertain the 
ſtate of the diſeaſe, its nature, and the proper mode 
of treating it, better than even the pulſe itſelf; for 
while the laſt diſcovers the quantity of danger, and 
perhaps the ſtate of the circulating blood in inflam- 
matory caſes, the tongue alone aſcertains the 
quantity of bad juices, the degrees of qiſorder in 
the blood and lymph, with the true ſtate of the 
falivary, gaſtric, and abſorbent veſſels, and of all 


the chylopoetic. viſcera. 
The tongue, in perfect health, is of a pale fed; | 


and moiſt. With this appearance every phyſician 
ſhould 
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ſhould be intimately acquainted; for, OTF Y he 
will never be able to diſtinguiſh its changes from a 
natural ſtate : in doing which he. muſt confider- the 
point, the ſides, the middle, and back part, ſince 

all theſe are variouſly affected, according to the ſtate 
of the blood, of the lymph, of the animal ſpirits, 
and the time of the fever. The effect of anxiety on 
the tongue furniſhes a curious phenomenon; for 
in half an hour the delicate pale and moiſt red of 
the whole tongue changes into a white or yellowiſh 
glare. Remove the cauſe of anxiety, and che 
tongue returns to its natural colour. 

As the whole ſet of putrid fevers ariſe from 
vitiated juices, and are juſtly called Camp, Hoſpital, 
Jail, Bilious, Putrid, Malignant, or Petechial 
fevers, according to the degree in which theſe _ 
prevail, ſo there is ſcarce any ſymptom ſo 
explanatory of that degree as the tongue. 

The tongue puts on all the variety of colours, 
from yellow, brown; or green, to violet and black, or 
purple, juſt as a leſs or greater quantity of vitiated 
bile or lymph happens to be contained in the veſſels, 
or inteſtinal canal. In lower degrees of putrefaction 
it is of a damaſk red, which is ſometimes moiſt, ſo” 
that it ſhall appear almoſt tranſparent. The damaſk” 
red ſhall be quite ſmooth and dry, as if varniſhed: 
over, when the putrefaction is greater. 
It ſhall ſometimes be red, with a tendency to 

black; and the edges ſhall be as if they, no leſs than the 
tongue itſelf, were covered with a horny ſubſtance: at 
thoſe 
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thoſe times, and in this ſtate, it trembles, is put out 
with difficulty, and the patient generally forgets to 
draw it in again. Theſe laſt are marks of the 
brain's being diſordered, and of that alarming 
malignity which often attends the petechial and 
Jail fever. If any thing is to be done in this caſe, 
it is by cream of tartar, and other aceſcent drinks ; 
by a liberal uſe of wine, of camphorated julep, 
ſpirit. mindereri, and Hoffman's anodyne liquor; by 
ripe fruits, farinaceous foods, and mineral acids, 
In.ſuch a caſe, with the ſkin dry at the ſame time, 
I never ſaw bark anſwer, whether attended with 
ulcerated fore throat or not. If the tip of the 
tongue grows moiſt, and the hardneſs on the edges 
gives way to ſuch medicines, there is till ſome 
hope, eſpecially if the comatoſe appearances come 
on, and the breathing continue eaſy. 

But where the tongue is of a brown or black 
colour, ſcored like a broiled gizzard, quite dry, 
and out of the power of the patient to extend it, the 
juices are in their higheſt degree of putrefaction, 

and itis almoſt univerſally a mortal ſymptom. 
When the tongue appears like a raw beef ſteak, 

you may prognoſticate an aphthous fever, and will 

then generally find the aphthæ in the corners of the 
mouth, or about the velum pendulum palati. | 
Where the diſeaſe has not laid violent hold of 
the lymph, there is always ſome degree of moiſture 
on the tongue, with the colours above ſpecified, 

Xe It 
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It is, I confeſs, very difficult to deſcribe the - 
morbid appearances of the tongue, ſo as to make 
them perfectly intelligible; but all thoſe juſt men- 
tioned may be obſerved in the variety of putrid 
diſeaſes, which now infeſt this country. I ſay, 
Now; for our unequal cloathing, our late hours, 
our highly - ſeaſoned and long-kept foods, our 
paſſion for gaming and other anxious pleaſures, 
have brought upon us a freſh and numerous band 
of putrid and bilious diſeaſes, unknown to our 
wiſer and more temperate forefathers. 


8 EC T ION A 
THE DRYNESS AND BLACK GLARE OF THE 
TEETH. | | 


HEN the Teeth have no moiſture on them, 
as if they were dried in the wind, or are 
covered over with a black glue that ſticks fo faſt as 
not to be rubbed off but with much difficulty, it 
may be conſidered as an inconteſtable rr of the 
malignity of the difeaſe. oy 
By ſhowing the brain and nervous ſyſtem to be 
loaded with putrefaction, it indicates the neceſſity 
of an antiſeptic diet, of farinaceous ſubſtances, and 
fruits as well as drinks of the ſame materials; and 
even a plentiful uſe of the mineral acids, of which 
the muriatic has always with me the preference. | 
The quantity of diſcaſe will regulate their doſe. 
The | 
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The matter becoming looſe on the ſurface of 
the teeth; fo as to be eaſily wiped off, but eſpecially 
going off without aſſiſtance, diſcovers the abate- 
ment of putrefaction, and admits of a happy 


e 
Baglivi, ſpeaking of the teeth; obſerves in 


general, that white and clean teeth ſhow a good 
chylification, or an habitual ſobriety ; that when 
they grow ſoon foul and glary, the digeſtion is 
eee He adds, Take care of the teeth, that 
4e you may digeſt well, and live long: Dey u. are the 

„ Kitchen of the Chyle.“ 


rr NIL 
OF URINE, ITS PALENESS AND CRUDITY. 


HE kidneys are ſo conſtructed by nature, as 
| to cleanſe the blood from what is uſeleſs or 
pernicious; not acting like other glands, that 

change part of the maſs into liquors of a different 

nature, as the body requites, but as ſecretory 

organs only: hence the urine has with juſtice been 

confidered, both by ancients and moderns, a very 
few of the laſt excepted, as moſt likely to furniſh 

a juſtand perfect idea of the ſtate of our juices, and 

their component elements. Its ſcarcity, its acri- 

mony, its colour, its thickneſs or paleneſs, not 

' enly demonſtrate the condition of the humours, and 

of the diſeaſe, but alſopoint to the requiſite reme- 


dies 
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dies in the way of watery and diluent drinks, beſides 
ſhowing the degrees of putreſcency 4 at eee our 
juices may arrive. a 

Since chymiſtry has been 4 88 and 
applied to the examination of the urine, we know 
that it conſiſts of a watery lie loaded .with the 
ſaline and putreſcent parts of the blood, and will 
be more or leſs offenſive according to the greater 
activity of the veſſels, or as it is loaded with more 
or fewer recrements of the body. o 

0 Urine,” ſays the beſt of phyſicians, ' „ hich 
« js thin and red, and not diſpoſed to ſettle; that 
« js white, thin, and watery, or ſtra w- coloured, 
e and not turbid at times; or urine that ! Is always 
s- turbid, and never ſettles, ſhows, in very acute 
„ fevers, retarded coction, much erudity, a 
« difficult criſis, a long diſeaſe, and the greateſt 
0 danger; and, in inflammatory feyers of the moſt 
6 acute fort, almoſt certainly portends death: in 
" moderately acute fevers it indicates a long and 
15 troubleſome diſeaſe.“ See Boerhaave' 8  Toffjeutes 
Sect. 1016, re, 

In ſlow feversthe urine is bete ;z in the increaſe of 
'the fever the ſediment is ſometimes thick, rough, 
full of ſcales, and of a whitiſh colour: this fürfursce. 
ous appearance never fails to mark a long diſeaſe and 
a ſevere ſtruggle, but manageable by great attention. 

How much contempt ſhould light on thoſe 
careleſs or unconſcientious men who come and go 
to and from the bed-fides-of their patients, in every 
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ſort of fever, without attending to the urine, or 


paying the leaſt regard wirke to its flattering or : 
fatal phenomena | 


5 Ec'Tr o L * XIII. 
COLOUR AND SMELL OF THE FACES, 


TT i is not uncommon to hear the witlings in 
phyſic affect to deride an inſpection of the 
- Fæces. I have ſeen a grave phyſſcian join in the 
ridicule, But it is not therefore the leſs true, that 
the Colour, Confiſtency, Materials, and Smell, are 
all indications of the ſtate of the diſeaſe, and the 
progreſs of the cure. He who has the care of a 
jaundiced patient can, by inſpection of the feces, 
tell whether the medicines have unlocked the 
biliary duct, ſooner than by any other mark, and 
can ſurprize the patient, when that is the caſe, 
with the promiſe of an immediate cure. He who 
can diſtinguiſh by the colour and conſiſtency, 
whether the black or corrupted bile is looſened, 
-which ſhall often not happen till near the concluſion 
of a putrid feyer, can prognoſticate, that the diſeaſe 
is almoſt atanend ; while thoſe who are regardleſs 
of ſuch circumſtances, remain almoſt as ignorant as 
the lookers-on, Add the ſatisfaction and utility of 
knowing that the method of cure is ſucceeding, 
When the patient obſerves the ſolicitude of his 
en about removing the putrid contents of the 
— 
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rnteſtiries, he will the more readily aſſent to a plan 
which is often, no doubt, very tedious, though 
very ſafe, and perhaps the beſt, if antiſeptic purges 
are adopted, and perſevered in with ſpirit, We 
may ſubjoin the advantage of knowing by the 
ſmell, whether a fatal prognoſtic may de hazarded 
or not, 


8 E G 1 1 0 N XIV. 2 
- QUICKNESS AND INEQUALITY or THE PULSE. 


HE old writers reckoned much upon their 

power of diſtinguiſhing by the Pulſe, whether 
the fever was an ephemera, or a continued fever, 
or a continued putrid fever, In the two firſt the 
pulſe was equal and ſtrong, not very much exceeding 
that of perfect health; but in the laſt it was 
quicker, and often unequal, gs well in ſtrength as 
in quickneſs, owing, probably, to the blood 
being faulty in its conſiſtence, and at the fame time 
in an acrimonious tate; 

Dr. Glaſs ſuſpects, that the quickneſs of the date, 
in putrid fevers, is chiefly excited by the acrimony 
of the putrid humour jrritating the heart and 
arteries; and the ancient phyficians very wiſely 
regarded other diagnoſtic figns. A quick ſtroke of 
the pulſe, with pale crude water, or an unequal 
pulſe, attended with a great and ſcorching heat all 
over the frame, was Alexander Trallian's rule for 
knowing a putrid fever. Thoſe acrid humours in 
. Fz the 


F 
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the ſtomach which may be removed by a vomit, 
the cold fit of an intermittent, and the criſis of a 
fever, they found to produce the ſame ſort of 
inequality: and Galen eſtabliſhed- it as a maxim, 
that a ſmall and irregular pulſe was a mark of the 
, ſtomach's being loaded with foul en 
M. Med. lib. xit. c. 3, 
| Thoſe who have weak ſtomachs, and a . 
digeſtion, have aſways a ſmall pulſe: it is neceſſary 
to know the firſt before we can judge of the laſt, 
The pulſe is commonly quick and' gs ys in a 
putrid fever, . Fong 155 A 
It was an opinion of Galen s, that hen the 
. did not ſtrike hard againſt the finger, it was 
occaſioned by the putrefaCtion of the juices. 
T bere is the ſame ſort of pulſe in A e 
camp, and petechial fevers. 
In nervous and eruptive fevers, W with 
oppreſſion, the pulſe never fails to be ſmall, fre- 
quent, unequal; and then the cauſe is probably in 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, or originated there. In 
ſuch caſes the pulſe grows better in proportion as 
the ſtomach is cleared, Purging was found by 
Dr. Huxham to - raiſe the pulſe in the Devonſhire 
colic, I have made the ſame: obſervation in moſt 
putrid fevers. 
The quantity of fever and its e are gene- 
rally eſtimated by the quickneſs of the pulſe. 
Having, I think, evinced the peculiar i importance 
of attending moſt minutely 2a the ſtate of the pulſe, a 


* 
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as one of ithoſe. circumſtances About the Hck, that 
give moſt light into the nature of the fever, the 
ſtrength'of the patient, and the indications for the 
cure, I take the liberty again to mention and 
recommend the Pulſe-wateh, as the on certain 

method of forming an accurate judgement with 
reſpect either to the velocity or the equality of the 
pulſe, and thereby furniſhing a principle to proceed 
upon, at once n to the re and the 
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\HE Greek phybaiths attended to the ; flops: 

. toms of Inflammatory Fevers, deſcribed and 
diſtinguiſhed them with ſuch accuracy, aud treatec 
them with ſuch incomparable judgement, as to put 
it out of the power of the-moderns to RE B 
additional information ntl tcl | 

They knew from reaſon and Abbes that 
plethoric people, while in the moſt perfect health 
were in the greateſt danger; and that hard: working 
men, and men of ſtrong fibres, were particularly! - 
liable to inflammatory diſeaſes : and we know by 
plaloſophy and mechanics, that men are plethoric 
who are in ſuch a ftate of fullneſs, © that if the 
humours ſhall ſell a little more by rarefaction by 


reer or heat, the functions of life muſt be inter- 
& | F 3 | rupted, 
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rupted. - Wherein is our indication of eure 
preferable to theirs? 

When Hippocrates found chat the e urch | 
did not yield to one or two bleedings, and that the 
pain flew up to the collar-bone, he repeated it, 
When hg found that a fomentation to the breaſt, by 


rarifyibg the blood, increaſed the pain and difficult 


of breathing, he knew the neceſſity of empty ing 
| the veſſels. ſtil} more as well as our beſt auatomiſts, 
and let blood as late in the diſeaſe as we do. If the 
pleuriſy, or rather the pain in the fide, did not begin 
-with rigor, he was as well aware as our beſt mo- 
dern phyficians, that purging was not leſs neceſſary 
than bleeding. The Greek phyſicians diſapproved 
of exerciſe in fevers as much as we can. If they did 
not take their indications of cure from the ſizineſs 
of the blood and ſynchroniſm of the pulſation of the 
arteries, they yet faw not leſs clearly the neceſſity of 
repeated bleedings, even late in the diſeaſe, and the 
riſk of internal abſceſſes from the neglect of them. 
In ſhort, their rules, both as to the knowledge of 
the ſymptoms: and the beſt treatment, equal ours, 
while their directions about the diet excel them; 

and I believe in my conſcience; that if their country 
had abounded in beef-eaters as much as this, they 
would have found the neceſſity, as much as we do, 
of not truſting to N in the cure ol 
pulmonary diſeaſes. 

Though they were ignorant, that attrition was 


CORE that «hs was performed 
chiefly 


*F*. 
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chiefly by the ſyſtole of arteries, that the texture 
of the blood was ſtrong in proportion to exerciſe, 
they were equally ſenſible with us, that the north 


wind, the winter ſeaſon, à rigid habit, coarſe food, 
and high living, produced inflammatory fevers of 


every 15 


. 
— 


SECTION, Nl. 


8YMPTOMS DISTINGUISHING INFLAMMATORY: 

' FEVERS FROM PUTRID ARE FOUND IN 

* AN EQUAL AND COMPOSED STATE g 
OF THE ANIMAL SPIRITS,.; , | 


AVING taken notice of their omequal ſtate 

1 in a Putrid fever, we have only to obſerve 

here, that the direct contrary happens in an Inflam- 

matory diathefis. No anxieties are felt by the 
patient about the event, and little or no depreffion, 

comparatively ' ſpeaking, * from the acute pains' in 
the head, breaſt, belly, or limbs,” We heat no" 
gieat complaint of the want of ſleep; dor does 
either the tediouſneſs of ſome rheumatic fevers, ot 

the delicacy of more tender frames, occaſſon any ; 
ſtrong expreſſions of impatience: : neither is there 

any riſk of delirium, unleſs where the inflammation * 
primarily affects the brain, as in a Phrenitis, 
or when the inflammatory diſeaſe is becoming f 


1 in the very laſt 1 of che CRP, 
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THE SIZINESS AND STRONG TEXTURE OF THE 
1454 g ne D.. Wü ee: 


AO gſcertain the genius of tle inflammatory 

fever, the quantity of that fever, and how 
far the cure is to be reſted on the lancet, or to 
furniſh 2! Criterion for judging of the length to 
which the antiphlogiſtic regimen muſt be carried 
for the patient's 5 certain recovery, "nothing ſery es fo 
much as an accutate attention ta the Texture” and 
Sizineſs of the Blood; a doctrine, which I hope, 
before I have done, to demonſtrate. In inflamma- 
tory rheumatiſms, 1 m the -phrenitis, parapbrenitis, 
true pleuriſy, peripneumony, the Dutch quartan, 
hepatitis, and ſome ſorts of bectic, we take away 
blood with a cruſt upon the ſurface, of greater or 
leſs thickneſs, whiteneſs, glaſſineſs, or yellow neſs: 
and unleſs the bleeding has been too long delayed, 
we find, in moſt of theſe diſorders, the under part of 
the craſſamentum adhering. ſo ſtrongly or confiſt- 
ently to the cruſt, that you cannot ſhake it off, 
though you lift it on the point of a knife or fork. 
In the violent degrees of true inflimmation you 
may flir the body of cruſt and craflamentum for a 
minute in the ſerum, before! it will tinge the latter 
with red.“ 1 In 


I this Enquiry mould 8 i fall into the 8 of any 
gentleman who is fond of Horſes, the wealth, and pride of 
3 I hope to be We for repeating here what I 

F | have 
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In ſuch caſes, if you examine the blood after 4 
ſecond or third bleeding, you will generally, find. | 
the fize or cruſt thinner, its colour more coccineqps,,, 
or of a ſcarlet; hue, the bottom part of the craſſa- 
mentum adhering leſs cloſely to the ſurface, and. 
the ſerum not only in greater quantity, but more 
eafily tinged. by moving the craſſamentum in it. 
Nor will you fail to. obſerye an alleviatzon of the, 
ſymptoms, in proportion to, the change of appear - 
ances in che blood, the pulſe growing ſofter. 
and flower, and, the diſeaſe ending (that is, 
when matter is not already formed, as in a 
phthiſis Pulmonalis, internal abſceſſes, and thoſe 
of the joints, where venæſection is. merely a ; , 
palliative). I ſay, ending With. a thick water and. 
perfect freedom from fever in a certain number of 
days, often on the critical PRE, marked with ſuch 
th i 8 preciſion . 


han pointed out formerly wi the title of Philo- ĩppos, that 
high feeding, hurried exereiſe, and careleſsneſs of groomy, ; 2 
ſubject thoſe noble animais to the ſevereſt inflammations in 2 
their blood; that this appears very evidently by the ue 

which js obſervable on the blood drawn from them; that 

when it is two inches, or even an inch and a half in thickneſs, 7 

one bleeding is never ſuſſicient to remove the fevers, to which 

violent exerciſe particularly expoſes them; that in all caſes : 
of epidemic catarrhs or colds, when there 1s ſuch an appearance, 

the drawing away a ſecond quart, or even that quantity a 

third time, will not only be ſaſe, but becomes abſolutely 

requiſite for their preſervation, and is infinitely preferable to 

the hot drinks, Venice-treacle balls, and fuch hodge-podges of © 

farriers as I have ſeen kill forty or fifty horſes in a few days 

time, both in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and in 

the country of England. | | 


E 


14 THE SIZINESS AND STRONG tap. ff, 
precifion by the ancients, and fo ſtrangely neglected 
by many, perhaps 1 2 r have faid by gon of 
the moderns. 

In inflammations of the liver, che blood aha 
away has not only a buffy cruſt, but has the ſerum 
tinged with bile as well as the cruſt; with this 
difference, that the craſſamentum is ſeldom ſo denſe 
as in fevers purely and: fimply inflammatory, but 
requires the greateſt attention to its ſtate, as there is 
in the human body no viſeus in which the diſeaſe 
makes a more rapid progreſs. Such kind of blood 
I have frequently ſeen” drawn from pregnant 
women of a coſtive habit and a jaundiced ſkin. _ 

In women likewiſe about the ceafing of their 
catamenia, the blood when taken away has the 
appearance before deſcribed : in both which caſes 
repeated bleedings are found neceſſary; but the laſt ' 
requires deobſtruent antiphlogiſtics inſtead of mere 
antiphlogiſtics, ſuch as ſal polychreſton, diureti- | 
cum, or, in one word, the neutral falts. Indeed, 
without ſuch a treatment, the patients run the riſk 
. - of abſceſſes in the liver and other abdominal viſcera, 
which often prove fatal before any indication 
appears to warrant an artificial ciſtharge, even 
where it is practicable. | 

In the laſt months of pregnancy 1 have even ſeen 
five or fix bleedings neceſfary, till the pulſe has 
been at laſt reduced under fifty in a minute, and 
the . nn with an efficacy that has furs 
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prized the attendants. When the blood is of a 
thick conſiſtence, and the inflammation! is conſi 
derable, frequent bleedings are necefſary.® __. 
The ancients ſometimes ordered bleeding very 
late in the diſeaſe, Hippocrates did ſo in the caſe 
of Anaxion of Abdera on the eighth day. The 
operation has at leaſt this good effect, that it 
ſlackens the fever where it has been en 9 
late to prevent internal ſuppurations. 
The difficulty of preventing abſceſſes in * 
thorax, where a certain number of days have run 
2 much fever, is a reaſon why. repeated 8 
bleedings ſhould take place, as ſaon as the indica - 
tions are evident: the ſtrength and the danger win 
aſcertain the quantity, and the diſtances between the 
blood - lettings. . 
On the blood of plethoric habits that 3 fallen a 
into, or become infected with, putrid fevers, there i is 
a cruſt which has a greeniſh hue, and ſo pellucid 
that the reſt of the craflamentum may be ſeen 
through it. This appearance ought to put. the 
phyſician ſtill more on his guard, as one bleeding 
too much in ſuch a ſtate, where the m, is 
gory, may, and often does, prove fatal. 7 


SE C- 


In the > pregnant flare the quantity of blood drawn away 
ſhould not in general exceed five or fix ounces at one time, 26 
the moſt accurate obſervers have found bad allaſds to follow to 
copious bleedings by the lancet. | 
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LHOOο it be very true, that man 
"A circumftances in the age, ſex, cohſtitution, 
affections of the mind, and ſize of the artery itſelf, 
affect the pulſe; it is yet equally certain, that the 
doctrine of Pulſes has a very principal ſhare in the | 
diagnoſtic art: nor is there any ſort of pulſes more 
worthy of our attetifion than thoſe which ate Hard 
and Eqtwal; fot the hard orte, if equal t the ſame 
time, plain indicates an inſſamtatory! ſtats of the 
: jutees, a fullneſs of the veſſels, obftrüctions front 
fizy blood in the capillary arteries, and in general 
a denſe ſtate of the blood, accom parying almoſt . 
_ everyinflammatory fever. 1 
By a Hard pulſe 1 mean, when the artery ſeems, 
on being felt, to contain a wire br ſolid ſubſtance | 
within it; of all others, the ſort of pulſe which is 
leaſt apt to miſlead.” It almoſt always indicates * 
reduction of the ſtrength. In rheumatic and other 
inflammatory fevers, where no particular viſcus is 
affected, I have examined the pulſe by the watch |. 
two'or'three times a day, for ſeven, fourteen, ſeven- 
teen, twenty-one, or even more days together, 
without finding i it vary three ſtrokes in a minute, 
not even at noon and midnight, when ſenſible 
alterations have been ſaid to be obſervable in the 


pulſe; nor am I acquainted with any ij mptom 
more 
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more certainly indicatory of the exiſtence of an 
inflammatory fever, than the uniform hardneſs and 
equality along with quickneſs of the pulſe: and yet 
it never mult be forgotten, that where the lungs 


or inteſtines. are obſtructed by ſiay blood, or real 


inflammation, you cannot judge of the degree of | 
either by feeling the pulſe alone; for in the inflam- 
mation of thoſe viſcera, and in the phrenitis after | 
the diſeaſe has gone on for ſome time, but eſpecially 
when the cerebellum. has become affected, the 
, pulſe is not found to mark ſufficiently either the * 
ſtate of blood; or the quantity of diſeaſe or danger: 
nor can I doubt, but that the worſt conſequences | 
have often ariſen from the ſtate of the pulſe's having 
miſled the practitioner in the above-mentioned 
inflammatory fevers.” A thorough knowledge. of 
the nature of 4 blood, and of the conſequences 
which follow its not being drawn away in ſufficient 
quantity in ſuch caſes, faves of deſtroys the patient. 


There is another miſtake, and no uncommon one, 


attending ſuch a ſtate of the blood, that many 
phyſicians, even {kilful and reputable men, Tiſk / 
their patient's life to ſave their own reputation, by 
not exceeding a given number of bleedings, becauſe 

the vulgar conſider four or five as the utmoſt 
length to which bleeding ought to be carried, even 
in the moſt preſſing circumſtances. I believe 1 
ſhall -be ſeconded by the beſt judges, in aſſerting 
that very many caſes occur where double the num- 
ber of bleedings are not too much, and for which 
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I never had ſo good a rule to proceed upon as the 
crafis of the blood's not being diſſolved by the 
former bleedings, and the pulſe's not beginnipg to 
ſhake or grow unequal. From an obſervable 
inequality's taking place, I have learned not only 
that the inflammation is giving way, but that no 
more blood ſhould be taken, I ſpeak of a change 
from a ſynchroniſm or equality in the pulſe, 
SECTION XxX. 
THE FIXED PAIN. 


JF MMEDIATELY after the ſhivering fit, 
1 and ſometimes even before it, when the fever 
is of the inflammatory kind, a Fixed Pain ſeizes 
fome particular part. If the inflammation is ſeizing 
the brain, it is of the pulſatory ſort, like the ſtroke 
of a hammer; ſo that a lying poſture is next to 
intolerable. If the fide is affected, or the organs 
of reſpiration, the pain is ſo cutting as to render a 
| free or full drawing of the breath impracticable. 
# If the ſtomach or bowels are attacked with inflam- 
| mation, it is equally inſupportable. Where the 
limbs are attacked, as in the rheumatic fever, the 
pain reſembles the gnawing of dogs, which conti- 
nues in a greater or leſs degree while the fever laſts, 
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S E CT I O-N X. 
THE COLOUR OF THE TONGUE. 


N a common inflammatory fever, the whole 


J ſurface of the Tongue appears to be covered 


with a kind of muſlin more or leſs thick according 
to the degree of inflammation. Blood - letting and 
diluents gradually diminiſh that appearance, and 


the natural pale red returns in proportion as the 


juices circulate with more freedom, and the criſis 


of the water takes place, which, if you except a 
| few conſtitutions, never fails to happen in the 
inflammatory fevers of this climate, In pulmonic 
diſeaſes J have ſeen on the back part of the tongue 
a black ſoft fur, which laſted two or three weeks 
after the violence of the diſeaſe, and the danger of 


ſuppuration, had ceaſed; but as I knew that thofe 
patients had naturally a vitiated lymph, and 
required a well-regulated diet to reſtore them to 


perfect health, I gave them to underſtand, that 


till this appearance ceaſed they were not to think 


themſelves in a ſtate of ſafety, . 


8 B C Y iG N 2008 
THE MARKS OF COCTION IN THE URINE. 
UCH was the inimitable {kill of the Great 


times 


HFippocrates in propheſying the events of 
diſeaſes, that it was not a wonder he ſhould, in the 


Woe or long duration, 1 when the patient may 


% MARKS OF COOTIONIN THE URINE.” [Chap. H, 


iimes of Polytheiſm, be ranked among their divi- 


nities ;- for he ſeems to have poſſeſſed ſo perfect a 


knowledge of the courſe, of them, as to be able to 


foretell the very ny 8 of wer change as well as their 
iſſue. | "> 

I have never been able to Absam, any thivg in 
his works, or in the writings of + thoſe; who have 
followed his ſteps, that holds more : univerſally 
true than the obſervations they have left us. about 
the Urine in fevers of the inflammatory kind. And 


I eam bold to affirm, that I have ſeen the progreſs, - 


ſafety, and event of fevers marked by the urine - 
with the utmoſt regularity, where they were not 
diſturbed by meddling too much with Nature's 
operations for the cure ; notwithſtanding we have 
been told very lately, that “ it is but in very few 


4 maladies where the blood, and we might add, 


© the urine,” ſays the writer, “ affords a practi- 
ce tioner much uſeful - information.” To fuch a 
pitch of ſcepticiſm are we arrived! From what 
Hall we take our indications of cure, or our know- 


ledge of diſeaſes, by-and-by 2 It concerns me 0 
very little, whether all the critical matter be carried 


off with the urine, provided it gives me rules ta 


judge of the quantity, crudity, or the degree of 


Coction, and enables me to. foretell, whether the 
diſeaſe is likely to be dangerous or ſafe, to prove of 


% 
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zien mee eee bis uſua e | 


life. F 
| Ie m purple make the following remark 
in this place, That, excepting in two, anſtances, I 
have never ſeen any caf. where the patient did not 
make thick water, ſooner or later, before yu could 
ſay that he had recovered his former ſtate of health - 
It has been aſſerted by Dr. Hillary, in his Account 
of the Diſeaſes of Barbadoes, that ſame: fevers 
there, even of the intermitting kind, never ſhow 
any. ſediment in the water, I know very well, that 
there are diſeaſes of the putrid ſort, deſervedly calle - 
&xpilo,, where the days of the crifis cannot be aſcer- 
tained by any ſingle appearance, where the patient 
muſt have had air and exerciſe before he ean make 
ſuch ; and, I muſt add, particularly exerciſe / n 
Horſeback, as nothing we know ſo gertainly pro- 
duces it, or ſo certainly continues to produee it, 
until the conftitution has diſengaged the dregs (if I 
may uſe ſo amiquand, an nen e 
The ae ow faction it unn ai | 
neatly. aſcertained, Indications of a complete 
Wann N crifis on the nn — 


7 There are phyſiologiſts who 2 that there is no ſuch 
thing as coction or criſis, becauſe people die where there is 
no materies 'morbi ; '** for,” ſay they, * fear, Joy, ſtrong 
* paſſions, or violent cold, produce death.“ But there is 
ſophiftry in this argument; for we daily fee the criſis concomi- 


tant with thick water, or Nan. or & r ͤ ! ſweat, or 
all theſe . 


8: MARKS OF COCTION N THE URINE, Ichap. n. 
ſeen on the third, and again on the fifth. There axe 
now, in this town, many living witnèſſes of my 
having prognoſticated the times when ſuch was to 
be made, and the day of the criſis. The ſeventh 
day has been, and continues to be, the moſt com- 
mon for che termination of many inflammatory 
fevers, See the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates, B. iv, 
Aph. 710 his' Coacæ Prænot. i. No.2 13. Galen 
had, in one ſeaſon, four hundred patients in acute 
fevers; who obtained a eriſis on the ſeventh or ninth 
day. Galen de Diebus Decretor. L. ii. v. vii. x. 
Dr. Sydenham found many fevers ending regularly 
on the fourteenth” day; Bagliyi obſerved the ſame 
thing; and both in caſes that were not diſturbed by 
the officious application of remedies, by which they 
«chenadge that fevers were lengthened out, 
Another rule, from which I have not found it 
fafe to vary, has been, that no favourable appearance 
in a fever, even though it was merely a depuratory 
one, / (ſee Sydenham) and where the vehemence and 
bad tendency of the ſymptoms had been removed 
by bleeding and an antiphlogiſtic regimen, could 
ever prevail on me, when I had the ſo e direction, 
(and T had the ſole direction in an hoſpital for nine: 
teen years, where ſuch fevers were very common) 
to admit of any irregularities in the Patient, until 
the time atrived when the ſediment in the water | 
had made its appearance, and ſet both my patient 
and myſelf at large as to his indulgence in living. 


- 
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It is but juſt to add, that the coldneſs of our 
climate, as has been remarked long ago, and the 
great irregularities in diet, or ſtill greater in practice, 
produce putrid fevers without marks of crifis that 
can be foretold in the urine, and diſeaſes whoſe 
periods and duration phyficians cannot aſcertain. 
Where the diſeaſe is of the inflammatory kind, 
the figns of a beginning concoction are very often 
evident: where that is accampliſhed, the critical 
diſturbance appears, and the critical evacuation 
follows, which, if perfect, leaves the patient in a 
tolerably - eaſy ſtate ; but if imperfect, either he is 
not entirely free of the fever, or he continues in 
danger of a relapſe, See Martin's Eſſays on the 
Periods and Criſes of Feyers. 
Though it appears from the obſervations of all 
the beſt writers, both ancient and modern, that the 
ſolution of the fever daes not depend upon what is 
thrown off by the urine, ſtill we are very often 
enabled by it to judge of the nature, duration, 
and ifſue, of the diſeaſe, 
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T apylents from the oldeſt reconis of the Ge 
| phyſicians, that they conſidered a Fever as 4 

purging of the humours, and a ſeparation of 
the impure blood from what was pure; that being 
tbus the inftrument which Nature made uſe of to 
remove from the body whatever impeded its opera- 
tions, the phyſician, who was only Nature's 


miniſter, was kalled in to aid, not to oppoſe or depteſi 
her efforts; that he of courſe was the moſt able 


practitioner, who chetiſhed a fever to its juſt height, | 
and preſerved it in that equilibrium which enabled A 


the conſtitution to throw off the diſeaſe; that he 
on the other hand greatly erred, who attempted to 
put an end to it before it had accompliſhed its 
work z in ſhort, that fevers were not in themſelyes 
ſuch formidable things; fince, if properly-treatedy 
| they ſerved to prolong life, infiead of ſhortening it. | 
Thus thoſe maſters of the ptofeſſion found, that a 


Fever cet the” apoplexy; a Quartan, diſeaſes of 
G4 the 


4 
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the nerves, as palſies and epilepſies; a Tertian, many 
ee - and a Continual fever, moſt. In one word, 
looked on a fever not as A foe, but as an auxi- 
„Which, by diffolving, ſtirting, and mixing | 
many ſtagnated humours, that ſeemed to produce a 
ſtruggle between life and the diſeaſe, brought them 
to what they called a Crifis: if, on the contrary, 
the fever ceaſed before it had performed its office, 
whether owing to the miſconduct of the phyſician, 
or to the failure of nature, (i- e. of the whole 
powers of the body excited) the patient was not 
cured; ' But the ancient phy ficians obſerving, that 
in many caſes Nature's enertions were ſo violent as 

to be productive of pernicious conſequences, they 
learned to reſtrain her by ſuch means as ſhe pointed 
out, ſuch as venæſection inſtend of hæmorrhages, 
or by purgings when they faw her EO! 
much of the morbid matter / 

They found her deciding ſpeedily in Wes, 
but ſtruggling longer in Stow ones. They obſerved, 
that evacuations had a large thare in the natural 
cure of fevers. They diſcovered, that the various 
deviations of the fluids from their natural ſtate 
brought on fevers entirely diſtinct from each other, 
Uke plants or animals, certain ſpaces of time to 
bring chem to maturity; that one ended by an 
hemorrhage, another by a flux, another by a: 
ſweat, a fourth by thick water on particular days, 


and all theſe ö che circumſtances, 
| They 
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eee 
which appeared calculated for carrying off ane 
ſott of humour rather than another, and to unload 
the body of that weight which maintained he 
diſcaſe, Before their obſervations had led them to 
ſuch diſcoveries, they reſted the cure chiefly upon a 
well regulated diet, which for - fimplicity and 
efficacy has not been exceeded ſince. Chymiſtry, 
has, no doubt, done much towards, introducing a 
more perfect knowledge. of the nature of thoſe 
agents we employ for the cure of fevers and other 
diſeaſes: but then its abuſe has introduced a wid 
neſs of theory, and en inconiftecy of prafiice, 
that, L had. almoſt ſaid, counterbalance its uſe, . 
r e | 
eee By ſuch, even violent diſeaſes, F | 
when at hand, may: bs, ere eee | 
third bock. 
Many are eee e 
languor in the beginning of fevers by exerciſe, the 
warm bath, vomits, forced ſtools, ſweating, and 
wine, - becauſe. theſe anſwer SOMETIMES; but 
eee eee ſofaid Galen. "6 
and expat of. the ſtimulating acrimouy, the 
 ciffolutian and expulſion of the glutinous lentor, 
and a mitigation of the ſymptoms, are the four chief 
|  requilites forthe General Cure of Fevers. Some of 
nnn 
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firſt three days. Aſclepiades was of opinion, that 
the fick ought to be weakened by light, by watch⸗ 
ing, and by intenſe thirſt; not even allowing the 
mouth to be moiſtened in the diatriton. Galen 
called ſuch voc Keen oinre, and n — | 
juſtice condemned chem. 

Had he lived i in theſe times, ke WR have had 
ftilt more reafon' to call diſeaſes by that name, 
though upon very different accounts; indeed the 
very oppoſite, too tuck meat and roo much drink. 

Ne- heat is taken off by bleeding muſcular 


reſt,” tepick watery drinks acidulated with lemon, 


err jelly, Hippocrates'sfimple oxymel, cooting 
the bed chamber, opening the bed-curtainis, remo- 
ving thick bed- clothes, and avdiding all fimulating 
* fyp tic medicines. Vomiting, ſrom a Bilious 
catife, 15 cured by ſubacid drinks; and from a 
Putrid caufe, by cream of tartar in 'v way. 
| currant jelly, ſorrel, and ſuch like. 

As the doctfine of Criſes,” eſtabliſhed by all the 
beſt writers in phyſte, both ancient and modern, is 
no neglected in general, if not almoſt forgotten, 
or its truth barely allowed, it becomes proper that 
the ſtudents and doctors of phyſic ſhould be 
awakened to a cloſe attention to the duration of 
fevers; for, unleſs phyficians mark out to them- 
ſelves, and to the friends of their patients, the 
neceſſity of the diſeaſes going on to Coction, and 
the time required for fulfilling its career, they can 


never give ſatisfaction, nor prevent running after 
ideal 
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ideal plans of an immediate cure and ſuppoſed 
ſpecifics. That the writer of theſe ſheets may not 


be wanting, on this ſubject, to the cauſe of his 


profeffion- and the conviction of his mind, he is 


willing to reſt his reputation upon the -affertionz 
that unleſs in the very beginning, or when fevers 
form themſelves under that particular type Which 
comes within the power of the Bark, they cannot 
be removed by any other know wmedicine untikthey 
have meaſured out a certain ſpace ; that a Pleuriſy, 
for example, requires five, ſeven, or fourteen days 
to attain a complete crifis ; a Rheumatic fever, four- 
teen or twenty-one; a Hectic, many more, where 


no ulceration has taken place in the lungs” aPurrid ' 


fever, often ſtill more, perhaps twenty-one, thirty, 
or even forty : therefore the grand queſtion in the 
cure of fevers ſeems to be, When the cooling or 


antiphlogiſtic, and when the antiſeptic, ſtimulating, 


or cordial methods are to be practiſed; or, where 
the fever happens to be of a Mixed nature, (which 
is frequently the caſe) whether the cooling or the 
warming treatment is veceſſary, and at what timg 
of the diſeaſe the phyſician is to give the dn 
adopt the other? 


It ſhould be 3 Ga there are $4 | 


which, becauſe they determine the duration-of the 
fevers of one particular ſort, have been called the 


Critical days. Theſe were by the ancient proſeſſosm 


cr 


'4 


obſerved to hold very regularly in inflammatory 
fevers; and they continue to do ſo ſtil, in a greater 
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_ degree, even . eee 


been faulty. toads } 360 1-225 9011 
Let in be added, that ee Anda reſolution 
of any inflammatory 1 n A ef 
coction in the urine. | 
From all theſe wa IG wh 9 
crudities of out juices require, according to their 
cauſes, a limited time to digeſt tham. As the 
effects of obſtructed: bile: or checked perſpiration are 
ſeen in the urine, it is not to be: doubted, but that 
the other ſecretions being obſtructed, and'the grofler 
parts regorging into the maſs of blood, ſupplies the 
urine with materials which will ſubſide when the 
ſever ceaſes, and which, by digeſting under the 
action of the body, (whether of its fibres; or veſſels, 
matters not) will, with the aſſiſtance of proper 
ſoponaceous drinks, reſolve at e and ann on 
an agreeable criſis. 

It is of, much importanee Bo Fi cations 5 
given by Nature, in the beginningof fevers, either for 
bleeding, or for purging; ſince by delays the diſeaſe 
becomes more violent, and the putrefaction increaſes 
© 85 the ſtrength diminiſhes,, ſo as neither to ſuſtain 
longer the force of the ſtruggle, nor admit the ule 
of powerſul medicines for the cure. 

Fevers that are accompanied with bad ſymptoms, 
and continual y growing worſe, have been conſidered 
Malignant, and are, for the moſt part, com- 
monly treated with ſpiceries, alexipharmacs, volatiles, 

and all the hot medicines that can be thought of. 
a ; By 
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' Bythis eonduct thoſe n e en | 
On, which are wiſhed to be prevented. wy Mok 

Wbere the air, ſeaſon, ſituation, 0 manner 
of living, produce a quantity of crude and depraved 
juices, there ſuch fevers are moſt frequent. M 
For the duration of thoſe Slow fevers which are 
long protracted, and which often have no eriſis, it 
will not be eaſy to give a better account, than that the 
veins coritinue to be ſupplied from loaded viſcera 
and inteſtines, Thus we have ſeen Exgmthematous 
and Miliary fevers go on for fix weeks or more with 
a bound belly, becauſe they were treated as above, 
and the cure was truſted to a ſweating regimen; 
which might have ſome effect in clearing off what 
had already got into the blood-veſſels ; ara e | 
Full fed from the firſt pallages, | 

Bleeding, and repeating it according to circums 
Gio is the principal part of the cure in 
Inflammatory fevers ; as purging after, or along 
with, proper correctors, is the point on which the 
cure of Putrid fevers chiefly turns. It is therefore 
of great importance to eſtabliſh plain and intelligible. - 
principles for determining when and howoften the 
bleedings are to take place in the former, and what 
are the correctors and purging medicines that will 
ſooneſt alter and carry off the materials of the latter: 
for we have ſeen before, that, unleſs the corrupted 
Juices be removed as ſpeedily as poſſible, the diſeaſe 
muſt grow worſe; and every man of experience 
en that this — work of mauy * 


» 


. 
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and that it is only particular remedi which ney 


_ anſwer ſuch purpoſes. 
"What theſe medicines are, will be thown in Rs | 


proper places. 
I know it will be aſked, for 1 it has hank already | 


aſked, Have the beſt phyſicians then no controul 

over fevers in ſhortening their periods? To which 
I anſwer, Ves, if the diſeaſe is of a nature to 
admit it, by the materials being looſe, and having 
an immedigte outlet from the / circulation by the 
bowels or the fkin: for inſtance, in the Cholera 
Morbus, where the ſtomach and inteſtines throw 
off their contents with violence, the diſeaſe may have 
its duration ſhortened, becauſe the materials are 
looſe, and can be corrected during their evacuation 
by farinaceous drinks, chicken water, or what is 
preferable to either, ſubacid _ as lemonade, 
1. nes &c. 

It holds true likewiſe, that Wa a common 
Ephemera has been occaſioned by a wet coat, 
hurried exerciſe, or intemperate eating, a doſe of 
Dr. James's powder, of emetic tartar and manna, 
ot perhaps a copious dilution of the contents of the 
ſtomach and of the blood, will prove a cure. 
But. it does not hold in fevers either Putrid or 
Inflammatory, where the diſeaſe has ſet in with a hot 


and cold -fit, and. the other characters o, theſe 
ſerers yhich were before delineate. 
The common proverb ſays, It is Ss 7078600 
bang to cure ſpeedily and pleaſantly. The ableſt 
among 
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among them have been reproached for ſeeming mere 
ſpectators, or at beſt pilots, inſtead of putting an 
end to the fever by ſome ſpecific medicine, or 
ſelecting it from the body as a magnet does iron 
from the mixed duſt of metals. It will be ſeen 
afterwards, that we are not in poſſeſſion of any ſuch 
medicine; but I truſt it will likewiſe be ſeen, that 
we have it in our power to correct the deadly. poiſon, | 
and carry it off gradually, in Putrid fevers, as well 
as to controul the vehemence of the circulation, 
and prevent the danger from fizy blood's falling on 
the vital parts, in Inflammatory ones, until the 
diſeaſe has waſted itſelf and run its courſe. 

If in what is to follow we can be ſo happy as to 
lay down any Rules for effectually accompliſhing 
theſe purpoſes, it is all we can pretend to, and 
indeed * utmoſt height of our ambition. 


s E C T 1 0 N I. 


BY BLOODLETTING. 


* is seis, char all che fick whoſe. cafes 
1 are regorded in the firſt. and third books of 
Hippocrates's Epidemics, as recovered, were 
reſtored by excretions of the humours from one or 
more avenues of the body; and that, of thoſe who 
died, they held out longeſt (if you compare them 
with ſuch, as had no evacuation) .whoſe juices were 
nn off. in the largeſt quantities: from whence 


fiat 1, Wh Hippocrates N 
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Hippocrates was probably led to believe, that the cure 
in thoſe caſes ſhould eonſiſt chiefly in attempting by 
art the ſame ſort of evacuation by which he obſerved 
Nature relieving herſelf. Accordingly he found, 
that the bad ſymptoms of very acute fevers were 
taken off ſuddenly, and with ſurpriſing ſucceſs, by 
Arge bleedings: and it is apparent. that his 
directions about Blood - letting in inflammatory 
ſevers are given with peculiar precifion, though 
we know not what lights he poſſeſſed concerning 
the nature and qualities of the blood. In his book 
de Victùs ratione in morbis Acutis, and on the ſub- 
ject of Pleuriſy, he ſays, indeed, . that the blood 
& ſhould, be drawn away till it changes its colour 
* to red and livid.“ Of this however we are certain, 
that he was not acquainted with the circumſtince of 
the arteries and veins conveying the ſame fpeeies of 
fluid, though very much changed in its texture, as 
well as in its colour, by e through the 
| kings. 
Aræteus Cappadox, who was in point of anti- 
quity the next to Hippocrates among the Greek 
phyficians, who flouriſhed in · the time of Nero, 
and who probably practiſed not far from Rome, 

bas improved on the lights furniſhed by the Founder 
of Phyſic, paying great attention to the pulſations 
of arteries, to the uſes that might be made of 
vemeſection and arteriotomy, aſcertaining when the 
#rſt and when the laſt was preferable, from what 


. away 
| with 


{ 
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moſt advantage, and in what quantity according | 
to the urgency of the ſymptoms, and alſo with 
| what caution, and at what intervals. Celſus, who 


flouriſhed in the days of Auguſtus and Tiberius, 


gave the following direction about blood-letting : 

« You muſt attend to the colour and quality of the 
4 blood while it is flowing; for if it be thick and 

ce black, it is vitiated, and flows off with advantage; 
* but if it be red and bright, it is in a healthy ſtate, 
« the loſs of it is hurtful, and it ſhould be inſtantly 
6 ſtopped.” The rule is too general; but it pro- 
bably led mankind afterwards to a more particular 
enquiry into this ſubje&t, 

In latter ages many diſputes have aids among 
phyſicians about the good and bad effects of blood 
| letting. Among the Arabians, Rhazes, who lived 
in the tenth century, let blood in the ſmall- pox 
and meaſles: but many of that ſchool were ſo much 
afraid of it, that they were called Ah. 
Avicenna diſapproved of bleeding in bilious nn 
quia bilem refrænabat ſanguis. 

Baptiſta Suzius, in 1628, wrote againſt the 
prejudices of the Arabian ſchool, but was himſelf ax ' 
much, if not more ta blame, for praiſing venæſec - 
tion in all fevers continued and putrid, as well ag 
in plethora and inflammation, when the ans 
erude, and before coction. 85 

Nicolaus Maſſa, about the middle of the r F%: 
won bl wrote a book on the _— of bloods 

19 . * a * letting 
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letting i in fevers which ariſe from what they call a 
Putrefaction of the Humours, 
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"BY VOMITING. 


A the beſt effects have in all ages been obſerved 


to be produced, in a variety of caſes, by 
natural efforts of Vomiting, art has learned to imi- 


tate them with ſucceſs. If the bile is poured into 


the ſtomach, an intelligent obſerver enquires, what 
anxieties, heat, and weakneſs, have enſued. So long 


as the bile is retained unconcocted or uncorrected, 
-neither the pain nor the fever can be removed; but 

© when the body is in proper time freed from the 
bile, whether naturally or by art, the pain and 
fever vaniſh of courſe. 


Whatever has gane down by the n char | 


* can either tranſude the coats of the ſtomach, or ä 


aſcend into it by the pylorus, may be thrown up 


by vomits; and therefore all thoſe viſcera which 


empty themſelves into the inteſtines, viz. the liver, 


: ſpleen and pancreas, and alſo the gaſtric, epiploie 


arteries, + &c. which empty themſelves into the 


% 


liver by the vena portarum, can be en of their 


contents by vomits. | 

It has been uſually regarded: as a rule, thee weqnit- 
ing is to be cured by yomits ; but this is not 
puiverially true; for where vomiting ariſes from 
inflammation, | 
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inflammation, it would be the worſt of remedies; 
as bleeding would prove the beſt. The ſame 
obſervation holds good, if i it n __ + or 
ſchirrhus. ; 

Doctor Sydenham, LADY and JK = 
ſerved, that autumnal fevers, proceeding from 
collections of putrid humours in the ſtomach, or 
from ſummer heat, may, by being carried off by 
vomits, prevent the aphthæ, teneſmus, and fatal 
diarrhceas, from happening fo frequently in the end 
« ſuch fevers, ot 
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1 uy, PURGING. 


HE ancient phyſicians havieg obſerved, thas 
fevers were often ſpeedily and completely 
condi fits of looſeneſs, they attempted, in-imita» 
tion of Nature's. procedure, to cure by giving 
Purging Medicines; but ſtill with very great 
caution: for they perceived that the ſame purgative i 
had no t always the ſame effect; that ſometimes 1 
it purged too much; and that ſometimes it brought i 
away what it was not wont to do. They always 
enquired beforehand, whether their ſick had taken 
purges, and with what effect; whether thoſe purges 
operated flowly or briſkly; and they gave gentle r 
ſtrong purgatives in proportion, being very careful 
vat to r any raſhly. They likewiſe remarked, = 
110 12255 1 chat 


| 


* = 
ip 
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that great ' eaters were often purged as if they _ 
taken phyſic ; that ſome foods proved phyſic ; but 

that habit cauſed their tendency to be overlooked 
till the patient was frequently diſturbed, or diſeaſes 


were brought on; and that, if purging medicines 


were given in ſtrong feyers before the diſeaſe 
remitted, or till towards the end of it, the heat was 
increaſed, the purging effect did not take place, 
or perhaps a jaundice was produced, or ſuch a 
loathing of every thing as ended in death. For 
theſe" reaſons they were afraid of purging ſtrongly in 
fevers, eſpecially during the dog-days, giving 
inſtead of it glyſters, which they found always ſafe, 
where they found them neceſſary. The Parent of 
Medicine had obſerved all this, and was beſides 
particularly attentive to the nature of the diſeaſe, 
that he might find out whether one ſort of humour 

was to be carried off or another, as the one or-the 
other appeared to be in fault. Hence the different 
namesof Phlegmagogue, Hydragogue,Cholagogue, 
| Melanogogue, as pituite, water, gall, or black 
gall, was carried off, He belieyed at the fame 
time, that the medicine was not without effect on 
the other humours; and where this attention was 
paid, or omitted, the cure ſucceeded, or otherwiſe, 
On the whole it was believed, that certain deter- 
mined humours were acted on by particular purges. 
Such were the ideas of elective attraction, enter- 
rained by the ancient phyſicians! Nevertheleſs, 
there were thoſe among them who ſuppoſed the 
| oe; 35 whole 
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whole effect of 4 purge to be altering the nature, by 


leflening the quantity of the blood, and who 


renounced the notion of ſpecific purges; alledging, 
that gentler means than thoſe made uſe of by Hippo- 
crates to purge phlegm or water, bile or black 
bile, would anſwer all the ends propoſed. Their 
notions on this ſubject gave Galen great offence, as 
they interfered with his favourite plan, and pro- 

yoked him to appeal to common experience, is 
well as to his known practice at Rome, (if Hippo- 
crates had no weight with them) and to challenge 


them to cure a jaundice by an indiſcriminate pu, 


with the ſame ſucceſs that he could by a ſpecifio 
one; or to cure a dropſy by bleeding, which dimi- 
niſhed the quantity of the blood, inſtead of curing 
by a hydragogue. This diverſity of opinions 
among the old phyficians has occaſioned much 
_ diſpute among the modern: the anatomiſts Mal- 
pighi, De Graaf, Pechlin, Borelli, Willis, and 
likewiſe the phyfiologiſts, have taken different ſides, 
as their theories or nnn led them. Set 
Martin's Eſſays. f 

I the effects of a eee the 
ſtomach or bowels, much might be ſaid for the 
ſupport of both opinions: but there are ſo many 
proofs of their entering the maſs of blood, no leſs. 
than all the viſcera, that it were unreaſonable to 
confine ourſelves to any particular- ſyſtem on this 
ſubje&, eſpecially when we ſee the effects of rhu» 


barb on the colour and ſmell of the urine in a few 
| Hz minutes 
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minutes after it has been ſwallowed, of turpentine 
or aſparagus on the urine, of cantharides upon the 
urinary paſſages and the pulſe z and alſo the powers 
of the abſorbent veſſels in the firſt paſſages, ſo 
viſibly affecting the ſtrength and ſpirits the moment 
wine or broth has been ſwallowed by a. perſon 


. [exhauſted with fatigue. What then ſhould hinder 


purging medicines from working on the blood, or 
ſecretory organs of the liver, pancreas, &c. fo as to 
procure extraordinary diſcharges from the blood, 

by diſpoſing the veſſels to throw off ſuch noxious 
humours as want to be expelled, and to reſtore the - 
body to its healthy ſtate, by ſtriking at the root of 


moſt putrid and ſome inflammatory diſeaſes? 


The fact is, that we find there are medicines, which, 


by a kind of elective attraction, are capable of 


diſpoſing the blood to ſecrete particular humours, 


andthe bowels to diſcharge them. It is indeed true, 
that a great phyſiologiſt treats as a mere fancy the 


opinion of thoſe who think there ſubſiſts, in the 
ſtomach or pancreas, liver or meſentery, &c. a maſs - 
of feveriſh matter called Fomes ; and from whence 
is poured into the blged, either continually, or at 
ſtated intervals, a cloggy ferment which occaſions 

a continual or intermittent fever: and he aſks, 


Why, notwithſtanding repeated purges, vomits, 
diluting broths, which overturn completely the 
flirſt paſſages, the gall and pancreatic juice, it yet 
| . chat . e more ? 


- 
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for which he quotes Dr. Sydenham' S "pes 
* 1 . 
To this 1 anſwer, that neither this eminent 
Frenchman, nor our Engliſh Luminaty, had at that 
time diſcovered medicines which are found to 
ſucceed in dur ptaCtice. The knowledge of what 
theſe ate, has been owing partly to accident, - and 
partly to chymiſtry, which, by teaching us the 
nature of bodies, and the method of analyfing them 
into their firſt principles or component parts, have 
enabled us to judge of the effects tequifite to be 
produced on the humours of the body. There is 
not a more common ſymptom in putrid fevers than 
a looſeneſs. The debility and oppreſſion which . 
attend it, the irregularity and quickneſs of the 
pulſe, the intervals of freedom from pain in the 
bowels, the fator of what is diſcharged; all mark 
its nature, and diſtinguiſh it eaſily from the bloody 
flux or the inflammatory dyſentery; I muſt add, 
that there is in general nothing leſs underftood than 
the proper management of the diarrhoea which 
attends putrid feyers, nor any-fituation where more 
miſchief is done by checking the looſeneſs, or more 
errors committed in the mode of doing it. «+ 
We all know, that the whole ſyſtem of veins and 
arteries may be emptied in à very ſhort time by the | 
inteſtines, the biliary duct, or by the meſenteric 
| n nad that the materials of feyers 1 | 
| H 4 | in 


* W Noſolog. Methodic, Claſl. li. Gen. & 2 
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in the maſs of blood, as well as in the inteſtinal 
canal, may be carried off by the bowels. Of this 
we have ſufficient proofs, in the ſpeedy cure of the 
cholera morbus, eſpecially if acidulated drinks are 
. uſed; in the happy effects of ripe fruits given in 
moderation, particularly of grapes in the bilious | 
flux of armies ; and the wonderful power of mine» 
ral acids mixed with onions in this laſt mentioned 
diteaſe. - 
I cannot allow ſo favourable an enn to 
paſs, without taking notice of what is ann 
day in fevers in this town. f 
We have all obſerved the 8 to a W 
in ſome fevers, not only in the beginning of them, 
but even after vomits have been given (our modes 
of living, particularly in London, make bilious or 
putrid fevers more common than in Dr. Sydenham's 
days). In theſe fevers, whenever any part of the 
inteſtinal canal is loaded with acrimony, the pulſe 
is very quick, irregular, and often unequal : the 
ſpirits are often depreſſed from the ſame cauſe, 
eſpecially while the bile is running off by ſtool. 
Anotion very generally prevails, that the ſtrength 
is exhauſted in proportion to the number of ſtools : 
bur the direct contrary is true; for in putrid 
diſcaſes whatever is putrid, as we have before 
remarked, is moſt naturally and readily con- 
veyed off by the inteftinal canal. What ſolicitude 
have we not ſeen, even amongſt medical men, leſt 


®* See Storck's Ann. Medic. 
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che ſtrength ſhould be exhauſted in proportion-a5 
the number of ſtools ! and yet how much miſchief 


haye we found to ariſe from checking the looſeneſs! 


More fever, a quicker pulſe, greater depreſſion, 
more delirium, and a longer diſeaſe, Who, that 


has been in an extenſive practice, is ignorant bow 
many days muſt be run through for correcting and 
letting looſe the putrid materials; and how many 
ſtools muſt be procured, by antiſeptic correctors and 


purging medicines, in fevers of twenty or thirty 
days duration (frequently above a hundred) to 


diſcharge from the habit what quickened the pulſe _ 


to a dangerous velocity, and kept the body in a 


ſtate of great debility, the limbs in tremors, and 


the brain in an unceaſing reverie, till the body, like 
another ſalamander, riſes with freſh vigor out of 
mat very fire which threatened to deſtroy 1 it? 


$ ECT. 0 "i v. 
BY FEBRIFUGE MEDICINES IN GENERAL. 


T does not appear, that the oldeſt of the Greek 
phyſicians had adopted any ideas, like ours, of 


Medicines which could put fevers to flight, and 


which we term Febrifuge. Their. attention to the 
operations of Nature, and her modes of relieving 


herſelf, induced. them rather to copy her, than 
preſume to ſhorten the proceſs, as modern phyſis 
Gans undertake to 40: but they were incomparable 


Judges 


+ 
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judges how far bleeding, vomits, purges, &c/- 
contributed to relieve. As to the foods and drinks 


Which Nature craved, all theſe they applied with a 
_ © Kill that would have left us little to add, if their 


philoſophy or chymical knowledge had kept pace 
with their ſpirit of obſervation. In the days of 


Hippoerates and Aretæus, they had their barley- 


5 water and hurley- cream, their hellebore, caſtor, 
and wine. Under the Roman empite; Celſus, ; 


Pliny, Galen, Cælius Aurelianus, and many others, 
"whoſe opinions have been handed down to us by 
thoſe whoſe works have eſcaped the ravages of 
time, diſcovered peculiar virtues in particular 
drugs, and began to adapt them to the head, lungs, 
liver, ſtomach, or bowels, according to their 


different theories, or as different humours were 


ſuppoſed to prevail, or be in fault. Their Materia 
Medica was become conſiderable in the time of 
Galen, Dioſcorides, and Alexander Trallian. From 
all theſe laſt named many of our beſt medicines 
have been taken; but they ſtill continued to look 
for the criſes of diſeaſes, and were more employed 
to guide ſafely than to cure ſpeedily, knowing 


well that Nature could do the remainder. 


Such was the ſtate of medicine before chymiſtry | 


began to be cultivated at large; for, though it was 


of ancient date, it yet furniſhed but few prepara- 
tions for the cure of diſeaſes, until the Europeans 
_ i in "the qui century, from tho 

1. | -Arabians, | 


% | 
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Arabians, who bad made a ſtudy of it for ſk 
hundred years. 

Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, 2 
applied it chiefly to alchymy, natural magic, and 
the mechanic arts; but Raymond Lully, towards 


the end of the thirteenth century, wrote on the 
univerſal medicine, quinteſſences, and on mercury. 


About a century before the time of Paracetfhs 


chymiſt, who wrote the Currus Triumphalis 
Antimonii, commending its preparations for every 


purpoſe of medicine; an error, which, while it is 
regretted by ſome of our beſt chymical writers, is 


adopted by too many in this country. 


Every one, who is in Ale e eee by 
with the hiſtory of chymiſtry, knows what changes 


were brought about in the practice of medicine by 


Paracelſus and Helmont, whoſe {kill in the decom- «4 


poſition of Nature's. productions, and acquaintance 
with many of the elements of bodies, tempted men 
of ſpirit to ſhake off the fatters of Galenical and 
Arabian ſyſtems, which had ſo long enſſſved the 
ſchools of medicine: for they found they could 
not now have recourſe to powers which ſeemed nqt 


to depend on regular plans of bleeding, . purging, = 4 


&c. but which cured at once the leproſy and-pox, 
while regular practice was diſgraced by it. 


and Helmont, lived Bafil Valentine, a very expert 


Theſe writers, and the chymiſts of that petto, 


flattered by the diſcovery of ſuch powers, particularly 
in mercury, antimony, and diet drinks, bebe 1 


* 


— 
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| | look out for an univerſal medicine, which might 
extirpate all diſeaſes from the human body, reſtore 
perfect health, and maintain it to a very great age. 
Though this doctrine was diſcovered to be ill 


founded, and its abettors, notwithſtanding their 


boaſted poſſeſſion of an elixir againſt old age, died 
very early; yet it was not to be wondered, that 
mankind ſhould be flattered by ſuch an hypotheſis, 

while the old phyficians were much diſconcerted to 
find all their ſtudies of the cauſes, ſymptoms, and 
treatment of diſeaſes, rendered entirely uſeleſs, if 
there indeed exiſted a Medicine which could be 
applied to every caſe, and cure in all circumſtances. 


At laſt the lovers of ſound philoſophy, towards | 
tte end of the ſixteenth, and beginning of the 


ſeventeenth century, applied to the ſtudy of 


medical chymiſtry, by which they were introduced 


to an acquaintance with the elements of bodies, and 
of courſe to the knowledge of various artificial 


as well as natural compoſitions, which they brought 


into the practice of medicine. 

In many caſes they were enabled to judge, A 
priori, what changes might be thereby produced 
min the humours of the body; and no claſs mote 
| naturally became the object of chymical enquiries, 
than Saline ſubſtances, by which they underſtood in 
general ſuch as were ſoluble in water, and of a ſapid 
taſte when applied to the tongue. They divided Salts 


into Sim ple and Compound, and thoſe again into 


Acid and Alcaline; underſtanding, by thefirlt; fuch 
1 2 25 


; | 


U 
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as had a ſour taſte, and turned ſyrup of violets red; 
and by the laſt, what efferveſced with the above 
acids, and turned ſyrup of violets green. Their 


alcaline were again divided into Volatile, whicti 
flew off in a vapour, and Fixed, which remained ſo | 


in the fire. They learnt, that compound ſalts 
contained an acid, combined either with an 
alcaline ſalt, a metallic, or an earthy ſubſtance, 
When the acid was combined with an alcali, it 
produced a Neutral falt, that will not efferveſce 
with either acids or alcalis. : 
Such obſervations incited. them to examine with! 
| care thoſe ſalts in particular which had, time out 
of mind, been employed in preſerving anima! 3 
ſubſtances from decay; I mean the different ſorts of 1 
ſea ſalt, ſal nitre, or ſal armoniac: and they applied * 
their elements to different purpoſes, as they ob- 
ſerved or reaſoned about their antiphlogiſtic and 
| antiſeptic powers, till they had eſtabliſhed their 
utility, and taught us to look for ſovereign efficacy 
from their exhibition, Who, for inſtante, can 
now doubt of the ſpirit of ſea ſalt's poſſeſſing very 
conſiderable antiſeptic powers, that has ſeen iti 
inſtantaneous effects in curing cankers in the mouth 
ſtopping the progreſs of gangrene in the malgnaunt 
ſore- throat, and conquering the worſt ſymptoms 
of putrid fevers, given inwardly, and properly 
- diluted? Who, that has ſeen alkaline ſalts ſtand 
| the heat of a furnace undiſſolved, yet melt ſo 
_ readily with. ſand into a glaſſy ſubſtance, which - 


6 
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again becomes almoſt impermeable to the moſt. 
active menſtruums, can diſpute their energy? Who, 
that has ſeen gold, filver, and other metals, melt 


* away in aqua regia, . aqua fortis, and other ſolvents, 


can withhold his ſurprize? Who, that has obſerved. 
ores give up their metals with ſuch good-will to the 
mixture of fluxes. chiefly made of ſaline ſubſtances, 
can doubt of their penetrating nature and extenfive 
operation? Who, that has witneſſed the effects of 
alcaline ſalts, or ſoluble tartar, in diſſolving the 
moſt tenacious gums of myrrh and lac, can queſtion 
their force in diſſolving biliary concretions, vitreous 
' humours, and the long liſt of ill-digeſted ſubſtances 
contained in our veſſels? No man, that has expe- 
' rienced the ſoothing and cooling effects of ſal nitre, 
when worn out with pain and thirſt, or Riverius's 
ſaline mixture, when heated by fever, or reſtleſs. 
almoſt to deſpair, can ſufficiently admire that art 
which taught us to inveſtigate and combine ſuch 
powers. No man, that has felt fevers of the moſt 
geprefling fort, loading bis ſhoulders, and ready 

to light on his already-aching head, removed in a 
ſew hours by ſal polychreſt and rhubarb, as if by 
| miracle, but muſt be ſtruck with their effects. And 

who, that'has tried in vaih, by all the variety of 
ſudor ies, to moiſten the kin in the courſe of 
putrid fevers, till he applied to Mindererus's ſpirit, 
will heſitate a moment to acknowledge its Oy 
mie and en l 1 0 


12 
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Finally, Who that has ſeen the powers of ſoluble 
tartar in procuring ſleep, and preventing or carry» 
ing off delirium in fevers of the worſt kind, or its 
efficacy in reſtoring ſo many poor wretches from 
ideotiſm, melancholy, and madneſs, to ſenſe, to 
| hilarity, and reaſon, can forbear to bow his 


| head with gratitude, firſt to Heaven, and then to 


chymiſtry, for teaching us to combine this heaven- 
ſent gift, and uſe it with ſo much ſucceſs ?—N.B. I 1 
have ſeen twenty-five patients recovered entirely 


from madneſs by tartarus ſolubilis.— See a Pruſſian 
phyſician's accpynt of its powers in caſes of mad» 


neſs, whoſe name J have forgot. | 

_ Having ſhown the wonderful virtues. of faline 
ſubſtances in the cure of fevers, and believing it 
will be found in the following ſection, that we are 
- in poſſeſſion of but few Specific febrifuges, Iwould 


earneſtly recommend it to all the lovers of the Heal 
ing Art to make themſelves intimately acquainted 
with the nature of eſſential and neutral falts, of the 
powers of acids and alcalis, of the qualities of tartar, 
and its various and excellent preparations, if ther 


wiſh to correct, to change, or to evacuate, dur 


diſeaſed humours, with ſatisfaction to . I 


and utility to their ſick, 


I am well aware, that ſome eminent phyſicians 5 


teach very different doctrines concerning neutral 


ſalts, and conſider their virtues as merely purgative, 
affecting the contents of the inteſtines only, and 


at 


allowing them no merit, unleſs giyen in large doſes 7 
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at the time of the acceſſion of fevers, or as ſedatives; 
condemning them as hurtful in putrid fevers, and 
aſſerting, that giving them too conſtantly may be 
hurtful, by prolonging the fever. I leave it with 
poſterity ae which of us is in the right. 
Had they only maintained, that they increaſe 
' bypochondriacal ſymptoms, or that they do not 
act as, ſedatives in flatulent and nervous habits, 1 
ſhould willingly have ſubſcribed to their opinion. 
1 muſt expreſs a wiſh on this ſubject, that thoſe 
gentlemen, who furniſh medicines for the fick, 
would either take the trouble to prepare their 
neutral ſalts themſelves, or endeavour to become 
better judges of their being properly prepared by 
others, as the intereſts of the fick in fevers: are deeply 
connected therewith. i 


SECTION VI. 
-- WY: SPECIFIC FEBRIFUGES. 


AHAT Nature has, i in her ſtore-houſe, Speciſie 
1 - medicines which*cure diſeaſes. without our 
— to account for the proceſs; is a truth 
which none can call in queſtion, while it is known 
that bark and mercury are ſo much uſed, and their 
inexplicable powers ſo well eſtabliſned. It is to be 
obſerved, however, that ſuch knowledge has, with 
the aſſiſtance of a heated imagination, and an innate 
deſire of the people of this climate to remove evils 

; in 


— 
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in their embryo ſtate, made them flatter themſelves, 
and, what appears leſs excuſable, tempted: phyſi, 
cians to join in the conceit, that fevers may be 
charmed away at the word of command, without 
having leave to run their natural courſes -  - 

We know very well; that a fever fit, — 
by more food or ſtrong drink taken in than the 
ſtomach can diſſolve into good chyle, may be 
cured immediately by a vomit, or ſtrong purge; 
becauſe it removes at once what would . not obey. 
the force of the digeſtive powers: but ſurely ſuch 
cannot deſerve the name of a Fever Powder. 

We likewiſe know, that where the miſchief has 
been accumulated in the veins, whether it be fizy- 
blood, or has been collected by the habit from the 
inteſtines, and deſerves the name of Bile, or Putrid 
Fomes, our moſt famous noſtrum-mongers either 
apply their ſpecific with manifeſt diſadvantage to 
the patient, by increaſing his fever if from fizy 
blood, or do not ſucceed in the cure till the habit 
in the natural courſe of the diſeaſe, « or the medicine 
by its repeated efforts on the inteſtines, remoye the 
_ cauſe by a bilious flux, or enable it to evaporate 

through the pores of the body. And this I mains" 
tain, that unleſs where the juices have by the ſeaſon, 
the age, or the diet, become ſufficientiy fluxile, or 
the fever has put on an intermitting, or at leaſt a 
remitting appearance, neither the ſo much cried- 


up fever powder, nor the tartar emetic, nor the 


other * of which antimony is the acknow- 
| 3 ledged 
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ledged baſis, nor even the bark itſelf, can effect a 
cure: for I call not that a Specific Febrifuge, whoſe 
action is not evidently and ſpeedily diſcernable from 
the reduction of the pulſe, the diſpoſition to balmy 
| ſleep, a craving for food, marks of coction in the 
urine if the fever be of the inflammatory ſort, and 

a clean tongue. It were, however, unfair not to 
acknowledge one advantage of antimonials, namely, 
the heart felt fickneſs generally attending their : exhi- 
bition; whereby the patient is ſecured from taking 
. down ſo much beef tea, chicken water, &c. &c. 
with which nurſes and others pamper their fick, leſt 
they ſhould be ſtarved for hunger, at the very 
inſtant that Nature abhors ſuch cramming. ' 

We ſhall afterwards ſee, and it is but juſt to ſhow, 
what are the real, and what the ſuppoſed, powers 
belonging to the claſs of ſpecific TY and 
fiſt of the! bark, 


2 E C TI ON vn. 
rERUVIAN BARK. 


TT is a fact well known, that there never has 
been any medicine in ſuch general uſe, or which 

has been applied to ſuch a vaſiety of purpoſes, as 
the Peruvian Bark. * 

Every year has brought to light new powers in 

this medicine: but it is equally true, that every day 
evinces the abuſe of thoſe powers; for, like a 
| 1 two- 


* 
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two-edged ſword, it cuts on both ſides; and we 
cannot but. regret, that i it ſhould be ſo N 
employed by ſo many unſkilful bands. Let us 
examine its hiſtory from its firſt introduction into 
Europe, ſeparate matters of fact from idle hypo- 
theſes reſpecting it, and endeavour to lay down a 
few maxims about its uſe, both general and parti-- 
cular ; that we may, if poſſible, prevent in ſome 
degree the very great miſapplication of one of 
Heaven's moſt valuable gifts to mortal men. 
The virtues of the Peruvian bark were firſt 
experienced in Europe about the beginning of the 
laſt century. Before the end of that, in the days 
of Sydenham and Morton, its powers of curing 
 Intermittents, and ſome remittents, were, by their | 
kill, in a great meaſure aſcertained, In the 
beginning of this century we meet with accounts 
of its having been given for uterine complaints with 
ſucceſs, It was tried as a preſervative againſt. 
diſeaſes at the ſame time; but was thought to 
produce a bloated look, and a melancholy habit, 
and alſo to prevent the growth of children. 
About that period many learned men of Wra- 
tiſlau, Newcrantz, Sennertus, Rhodius, and others, 
hoped it might be tried with efficacy in malignant 
fevers, as well as in intermittents : but through 
ſome miſtake in the timing of the exhibition, or 
ſome miſmanagement in the doſe, by certain Eng- 
liſh phyſicians, Lower, Short, and others, its 
powers fell under ſuſpicion; and it was again laid 
| I 2 aſide 
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afide till Francis Tortus publiſhed, in 1712, his 
valuable book on its virtues in curing pernicious 
fevers, &c. However, theſe very virtues were 
ſtill controverted by Ramazzini, Mangetus, and 
others, till conviction eftabliſhed truth. 

I] 1755, its uſe in mortifications frem an 
inward cauſe was diſcovered by Mr. Rufhworth, 
of N orthampton. 2 
For malignant fevers of a particular ſort Carolus 

Richa e my it, in 170, in Cohſtirutione 

Faurinenfi. 

In 1731 it was recommended by Mr. Ruſhworth 
to the governors of the ſurgeons company, and 
tried with great efficacy, by the principal ſurgeons 
of London, in mortifications both — fever and 

without it. 

| Under the article of May, 1735, publiſhed in 

1738, Dr. Huxham, of Plymouth, has the follow- 
ing remarkable paſſage : © I have at length 

learned, that the milder aftringent aromatics, 

by ſtrengthening the craſis of the blood, and of 
te the vaſcular fibres, were the true alexiterials for 

« this difeaſe, (a contagious fever raging at that 

4 time in Plymouth) at leaft towards the end of it; 

« and perhaps it might be its antidote : and for 

« that purpoſe, after the greateſt increaſe of the 

60 aiſeals, gave a medicine of Peruvian bark with 

« fit alexipharmacs acidulated with Mynſieht's 

« elixir of vitriol, and did not expect in vain a 

« laudable ſediment, and even à lateritious one, 

* as 
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e ag it is called, eſpecially if I had obſerved the 
« ſmalleſt remiſſion in the diſeaſe.” This obſerva- 
tion is made with medical {kill and fingular preciſion. 
It were well if our preſent phyficians looked on 
with as much temper and precaution, and acted 
with as much {kill and acumen in the exhibition of 
this medicine, What a happy effect would it not 
have on the Bills of Mortality in London, where 
the bark is poured in as if it poſſeſſed an abſolute 
dominion over every fever, whether putrid or 
inflammatory, in every ſtate of the blood, with 
every appearance on the tongue, and at all times 
of the diſeaſe! What follows from the ſame wri- 
ter deſerves the cloſeſt attention. If then the 
bark be powerful in a particular gangtene, why 
not in an univerſal corruption of the humour; 
« where black exanthemata, (eruptions) vibices, 
and the very quick putrefaction of the corpſes, 
“ ſhow a gangrenous diatheſis of the bloodꝰ ? 
Dr. A. Monro gave it firſt for the bad ſmall-pox. 
about the year 1749, from which time it has come 
into general uſe in that diſeaſe, in which however 
it is often abuſed. It was diſcovered, in a ſingle 
cafe, by Sir John Pringle, to be uſeful in malignant 
diſeaſes ; and he rſs gave i it WIRE wy 
a great many. 1 a 
It is no unuſual 50 to give the bark wht" | 
advantage i in the whooping · cough of children due 
2 13 ; there? 


. 


1 Sir John Pringle on Army Diſeaſes, 4th Edit. p. 320. 
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there are caſes in which it will not ſucceed. Hear 
our very fan author, hs Re” on this 

_— 

een Jantiny; 1744,” ſays Dr. Hakan; * the 

„ whooping-cough was epidemic. Bleeding never 

ce was ſo neceſſary, even in the tendereſt children; 

. ©. where it was not uncommon to meet with fizy 

ce blood. In theſe circumſtances the Peruvian 

« bark-did not ſo happily ſucceed ; which indeed 

1 jg perpetually the caſe, where the blood is very 
e thick and tenacious, or apt for inflammations. 
Hence it is given in pleuriſies and PEE 
« nies moſt iniquitouſly.” | | 

= If there be inflammation in the habit, Peruvian 
bend is very improper, as it increaſes obſtruction; 

nor does it anſwer where any particular viſcus 1s 
obſtructed, or matter lodged. * See Boerhaave's 
own Commentary. He fays, in another place, 
Wherever there are ſymptoms of true inflamma- 

„ tion, I will not give the bark, nor ſimilar 
c“ medicines, unleſs I ſee the cauſe of it digeſted off: 
«for, if I ſhould give the bark ſooner, ſcitrhus 
cc and the worſt obſtructions would ariſe ; which 

I have ſeen in an epidemic fever, where there was 
« inflammation about the liver, where thoſe who 
c took the bark grew pale, and on the leaſt prefſure 
& to goto ſtool had their liver burſt, and died.” 

The bark will fail in a gangrene, if the veſſels 
4c be too full, or the blood too thick; but 

« if the veſſels be relaxed, and the blaod 

REEF» * refolyed, - 
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3 reſolved, or diſpoſed to putrefaction, either from wy 
« a bad habit, or from the abſorption of putrid 
c matter, there the bark is ſpecific. © With the 
cc ſame caution are we to uſe it in wounds, viz. 
ce chiefly in the caſes of abſorbed matter, where 
« it infects the humours, and brings on a hectic: 
% but when inflammatory ſymptoms prevail, the 
« ſame medicine, by increafing the tenſion of the 
« fibres and fizineſs of the blood, a ſtate very 
& different from the other, has ſuch conſequences  . 
as well may be expected.” See Sir John! Prin- 
gle's Appendix, 4th Edit. p. 30. | 
Had the ſame attention been continued. to do 
time and propriety of exhibiting the bark, that was 
paid in Dr. Morton's days, or in Dr. Sydenham's, 
we might have been able to ſay with the former, 
© That we had given the Peruvian bark for 
« twenty-five years without having obſerved the 
c leaſt bad effect, excepting a dullneſs of hearing, 
& which laſted only during its uſe, and that we 
«© never repented having given'itz” or to aver with 
the latter, that, © notwithſtanding either the vulgar 
«« prejudices, or thoſe of a fe better · taught men, 
© no miſchief had ariſen from it to the fick, not 
ce even a ſuſpicion of miſchief 5 unleſs that ſome» 
& times they fall into a ſcorbutic rheumatiſm by a 
long - continued and repeated uſe o fν,ꝭů a 
Dr. Morton recommends it in the ſmall-pox and 
meaſles, towards the declination of the diſeaſe, 
that i is, when the fever remains . 
14 che 


l 
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the morbid poiſon, and begins to appear as A con · 
tinual remittent. He alſo aſſerts, that deſperate 
phthiſes have been protracted for months and years 

by its uſe; ſo as to fit the patients far their uſual 

buſineſs, though not | ſufficient for their perfect 
cure. But let it be remembered, that this powerful 
febrifuge was not given, in their days, for every 
diſeaſe, as in ours: not that we of this iſland are 
fingular in the abuſe of it, foreigners having fallen 
into theſame miſtake. _- 
„The Peruvian bark,“ ſays Geno deſerves 

F* tobe called the Antidote of Fevers, as it cures 

4 all intermittent, remittent, continual, continent 

6 fevers in both ſexes, and all ages, in infants, 
“. boys anck girls, middle and old age, In the caſe 
* of virgins, of pregnancy, and of lying in, it 
* may be given moſt ſaſely and moſt innocently.“ 
The very ſame Geoffrœi aſſerts after wards, * that 
the bark is unable to drive away inflammatory, 
5 /putrid, malignant, and peſtilential fevers; and 
£ that in ſuch circumſtances the phyſician's art 
1 ought to lie in reducing the diſeaſe to ſueh a ſtate 
< gs to he managed by an antidote for fevers.” Had 
Mr. Geoffrol confined himſelf to this maxim alone, 
That the bark does not always extinguiſh peſti- 
lential feuers, or thoſe of a malignant ſort, without 

great difficulty, but that, given with judgement, it 
ſpeedily and fafely cures intermittent and temittent 
fevers, we ſhould have underſtood his opinions 
ſuffciemix, without much . his rea ſonings. 
c Were 
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Were the uſe. of the bark confined to intermittents, 
che miſchief might be more than oounterbalanced 
by the good effects: but ſuch. is the temper, of Eng · 5 
liſhmen, that what is good in ſome caſes, is tried 
in all. Hence, with fo powerful an inſtrument, 
* ariſe innumerable evils ; and to increaſe. the mis- 
fortune, | thoſe whe add their mite to its acknow- | 
ledged effects, talk ſo. vaguely as to leave the 
deciſion to chance, which, with the bark, perhaps 
oftener than with any other e is death or life 
to the patient. 

From theſe: obſervations «« on this wehe it 
appears, that in intermitting fevers, where the body 
has been properly prepared by vomits and aperient 
medicines, it - ſearcely eyer does harm, _ unleſs 
Where the continuance of the fever is neceſſary for 
purifying the body; that in remitting fevers it was 
found ſeryiceable, by Morton and others, very early 
in this country, a proper attention being paid to the 
times of remiſſion and the mode of giving it, on 
which ſubject Morton and Tortiſhould be conſulted}; "os 
that as the ſame cauſes, which produce remitting 
fevers, being: exalted by. a greater quantity of 
putrid ferment, produce feyers more putrid. and 
more malignant, theſe require yet more the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſo powerful a febrifuge ; that the marks of 
diſſolved and putrid blood, becoming more manifeſt 
by the numberof putrid ſymptoms, call for its uſe 
even where the remiſſions are not marked by ſhiver- 
ings, ſucats, or ſediment in the water; and that 
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the characteriſtics of malignity always call for its 
uſe, except where ſome peculiar ſign of its diſa- 
greeing prevents going on with it. If the tongue 
continues moiſt, or does not grow drier on its 
exhibition, it is a very good apology for continuing 
its uſe, though at firſt it ſhould appear ineffectual ; 
but where the ſkin grows dry, and the tongue more 
parched, I believe it never anſwers ; and we ought . 
to look out for ſome new indications to cure by 
ſome other means. In ſuch cafes, Mindererus's 
ſpirit with camphorated julep, vinegar-whey, 
wines or negus well acidulated, will be an excel- 
lent fuccedaneum. 5 
I have ſeen two or three malignant fevers, where 
the paroxyſm was only marked by anxiety and 
anguiſh about rhe precordia, where the bark ſaved 
as by the hand of God, Such was s the caſe of the 
Hon. R-—tD——d. 
Sir John Pringle . has given us an excellent 
general rule about it in a putrid diathefis. If the 
4 veſſels are relaxed, and the blood reſolved, 
* or diſpoſed to putrefaction, either from a bad 
« habit, or from the, abſorption of putrid re 
there is the bark ſpecific.” | 
We hare ſeen on the contrary, that when inflam- 
matory ſymptoms obtain, the ſame medicine, by 
increaſing the tenſion of the fibres, will always do 
more or leſs hurt; that where it has been found 
ſerviceable in rheumatic fevers, i it has been towards 


the end of the diſeaſe, when the blood veſſels have 
8 been 
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| been, ſufficiently emptied,” or the ſtate of bard | 
| have been altered by the duration of rhe fever, or 

by the method of cure; that therefore in- general, 
where the brain, lungs, liver, or any of the viſcera 
are inflamed, as well as where the general maſs of 
blood is ſizy, it is found to do much miſchief. 
Hut it is likewiſe true, that as irs ſpecific powers 
will not always cure the intermitting claſs of fevers, 
ſo its tonic or antiſeptic will, not take ace? in TYay 
inſtance. 

Finally, we find it 1 been applied with eilte 
ordinary ſucceſs to a variety of purpoſes; ; and yet 
we ſee it has been attended with the ſame fatality 
which is ſo common to every thing poſſeſſing great 
qualities. If its too general uſe has not hurt its 
reputation, it has at leaſt interfered with its ſucceſs. 


s E C T ION VL. 
ANT IMONY: Hu ITS PREPARATIONS. 


F in our opinions concerning the effects of 
Antimonial Medicines, and their powers over 
our frame, we were to be determined by the uſe 
made of them in theſe days, we ſhould be led to 
conclude, that all the writers on phyſic, from Hip- 


pocrates to this bour, whether. phyfiologiſts, 
chymiſts, or phyſicians, had penned their works to 
amuſe and impoſe on mankind, rather than to 


_ inftructthem:; for, according to what we are now 
ny 
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taught to believe, Antimony i in one ſhape or other, 
- either by its preparations, which are known very 
generally, or in noſtrums, of which it is the 

acknowledged baſis, contains a power of curing 
fevers of every fort, whether inflammatory or 
| bilious, putrid or malignant, petechial or peſtilen- 
tial, as well as flow and lymphatic ones, without 
reſpect to age or ſex, the time or quality of the 
diſeaſe. In it likewiſe is to be found the panacea 
for the gout and the cancer, or even, as a lively 
writer expreſſes it, a Cure for all Incurable, no leſs 
than curable diſeaſes. I mean not in what I have 
ſaid, or may ſay, to deride or depreciate its real 
virtues, but only to enquire what this Proteus | is, 
and whether plain facts, or ingenious fancies, | 
ought to guide us on this ſubjeft, 

Antimony was known to the Greeks, to the 
Luatins, and Arabians; but we leave it to the 
chymiſts to trace it through its various degrees of 
mildneſs and of violence. 

It is agreed on all hands, that the flphiireous 
part of erude antimony differs little or nothing 
from other ſulphurs; 3 that whatever powers are 
attributed to antimony, "muſt therefore depend on 
the reguline part; and of courſe. that this laſt, 
Uke other metallic ſubſtances, can only act upon 
the human body by being changed into a ſaline 
ſtate, becoming ſoluble by vegetable acids, by 
fermented liquors, or meeting ſuch in the ſtomach. 
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On this principle its preparations may be reduced to 
two clafles. 

Firſt, Where the regulus is not united ih 
40 but combined with a certain er of 
* ſulphur. ; 

| Secondly, Where the regulus is united wht an 
acid. 

Of the firſt ſort in uſe are, the crude antimony; 
Kermes mineral, ſulphur aurat. antim. glaſs of 
antimony, and, by the addition of nitre, crocus 
antimon. liver of antimony, Boerhaave's mild 
emetic, Pulvis Jacobi dictus, the fever powders 
of the royal infirmary of Edinburgh, and the calx 
antimon. Pharmacop. * or diaphoretie 
antimony. | 

Of the ſecond ſort, combined wih the vitrlotic 
acid, is antim. vitriolat. ; with the nitrous acid, 
bezoardic mineral; with the muriatic, butyr. 
antim. and mercurius vitz ; or with the by. 1m 
emetic wine and tartar emetic. 

Although emetic wine ſeems to have only a . 
ſmall portion of the antimonial regulus diſſolved 
in it, yet it varies much in its ſtrength. The fame 
obſervation is true with regard to the eſſent. 
antim. of Dr. Huxham, prepared with glaſs of 
antimony, as well as what is prepared in the Anti- 
monial Cup, which has determined phyſicians to 
prefer the emetic tartar, (antimony in ſolutis 
principiis) of which the doſe, whether it be made 
with the crocus metallor, or vitrum antim. max 
281 5 be 


1 medicine hitherto looked for in vain, I 
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be more certainly aſcertained ; at leaſt, that prepa- 
ration of it, which is moſt ſoluble in a given 
quantity of water, is the ſtrongeſt in its effects. 


We all know, that the baſis of a powder famed 
for the cure of fevers is the regulus of antimony, 
perhaps with a ſmall addition of ſome mercurial 
calx. The world has looked on with ſurprize at 


its real or ſuppoſed effects; and it probably, like 
other medicines, will loſe a part of its reputation 
when its preparation is exactly aſcertained. In the 
mean while it is probable, that the tartar emetic 


can perform every thing which ſeems to be effected 


by the powder in queſtion; and we will venture to 


jay a few words on this, of which we know the 


preparation, that will weigh in a juſt balance the 
merits of all antimonial preparations. Paracelſus, | 
Helmont, and others, having with their chymical 
preparations cured ſome diſeaſes which had 


baffled the {kill of regular phyficians in the ſixteenth 


century, mankind were prompted to ſeize with 
avidity any thing that promoted a cure, and which 
they could practiſe without regard to time, diet, 


odr other circumſtances but the early exit of thoſe 
boaſters of a univerſal noſtrum for health and 


longevity, and the diſappointments that followed 
them, brought people back to their reaſon, till 


| Peruvian bark was introduced into Europe, and 


cured often, as if by magic, not fevers only, but a 
variety. of other complaints, as if it was the 


Was 
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vas found however, in many inſtances, to have its 
diſadvantages, and diſappointed expectation when 
the ſeaſons, crudities in the prime vie, and caco- 


chymy, or ſizy blood, with full veſſels, rendered it 
improper : but what is immediately to my purpoſe, 


and a ſufficient reaſon for mentioning this medicine 
here, the world conceived from it new hopes of a 


catholicon in the cure of diſeaſes, at leaſt, of fevers. 


| Borelli, Boerhaave (in the latter part of his life) 
Sauvage, and many other phyſicians of great repute, 
within theſe laſt fifty years obſerved, that fevers 
wore ſome appearances which did not ſuit with the 
ancient theory of morbid matter; particularly that 
affections of the mind produced fever or ſudden 


death, not to ſpeak of many ſpaſmodic affections 


which came on inſtantaneouſly, and went off with- 
out any ſenfible eyacuations according to the old 
rules ; that an ague could be ſet afide by preventing 


the cold fit; that a ſweating fit, brought on by any 


means very carly in the diſeaſe, ſeemed to remove 
the fever. Struck with theſe facts, they endea- 


voured to find out a new theory that ſhould explain | 
at once their ſyſtem, and adopted antimonial prepa 


rations as beſt according with it. 


The famed Fever Powder completed the myſtery, 


and phyſic has actually begun to be ſeen once 
more as it was by Helmont and his ſchool. Num- 
anne of his opinion, That it is the 


* of a {kilful phyſician to neglect the criſes of 
« diſeaſes ; 


_ — on 


© w.+ 
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© diſeaſes; for that Nature only eſſects a criſis in 
4 certain periods when the is left to carry all the 7 


4 hurthen alone; in ſhort, that he ſhould conquer 
«4. the diſeaſe before the criſis, and neither ou it, 
4c nor attempt to mark it.“ He adds, that 
& having written no fewer than ſeven books on the 
-& criſes of diſeaſes, he gave them to Vulcan.“ Such 
is his figurative ſtile. As he was vain enqugh to 
boaſt, *that he could ftifle the infant malady in its 
cradle,“ fo he ſcrupled not to pronounce, * that 
* no one deſerved a phyfician's name who was not 
4 poſſeſſed of the ſame powers. Such were the 
doctrines of his time; nor are they uncommon in 
No ſooner is a fever heard of now-a-days, than 
every proprietor of a packet of the Fever Powder 
commences phyfician, from the Counteſs down to 
_ the Cobler, directs its doſe, and undertakes for the 
cure; without confidering whether it be only a fever- 
fit of the hour, brought on by yeſterday's intem- 
perance, and heat from loaded inteſtines; or 
whether really an inflammatory fever fallen on the 
lungs, the brain, or the inteſtines; or a putrie 
one, attacking the head with delirium and con- 
vulfions. The effect correſponds with the eauſe: 
if feveriſh ſymptoms were hanging about the 
patient, and the materials were looſe, and as yet 
only in the inteſtines, what magic is there in this 


ea that a we a x Purge, or a fit of the 
choler, 


if 


®* See Helmont de Tempore. de Febribus. 
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| choler; did not equally poſſeſs" in the days of Galen | 
or -Alexandet Trallian, as well as ever flnccꝰ Bur 
in the caſe of fevers truly inftamtnatoty, üffcting 
the ſtothach, inteſtines, Hvet, ot Turigs, #ttended 
with full veſſels and a hard pulſe, gobd Heaven, 
what havock do not antimoal vomits and antimo- 
nial noſtruins,” indiſcreetly uſed; make among your 
works l If, on the contrary; the putrill materials 
have entered into the *mafs! of blobd, and are 
rĩveted there, though I have no very particular 
objection to the uſe of this or any antimonial 
medicite / as the emetie wine ot emetiè tärtar; 
whole daſe and effects we cun aſcertain, which is 
not ths euſe with the above; 1 yet contend; that 
theſe alone wil not carry off the fever perfectly 


till it has run its courſe; ind that in ſuch fevers tho 


plan I have propoſed; of correctors and atmiſeptic | 
vomitgz/'or" ether evacttants, «is not only” qually | 
ale bot more certain, in their intended operition. 

It has been afferted indeed, that the ancient 
opinion of a tuateries morbl is a mere hyporkeſts, - 
and that Coction and Crifis are only words of 

courſe, beeauſe paſſions of the mind, as joy. and 
grief, or cold, and other fudden cauſes, produce 
death, nor bbeuse bark e cures ah ague without any 
ſenfible vacuation ; that by cbnfequence fevers are 
only ſpaſmodic affections marked” by certain parox- 
ylnms, or having certain boundaties; that there "Ire 
ſome diſeaſes, which, by theit immediately affecting 
the nervous ſyſtem, occaſion fevers and prove fatal, 


here neither the blood nor bile were originally in 
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fault; But we would aſk thoſe who entertain this 
opinion, Why four, five, or more bleedings are 
neceſſary to cure a pleurify with certainty and ſafety 
why a bilious or putrid fever goes on for three or 
four weeks, attended with a looſeneſs during the 
greater part of the time, if the patient is not 
| deſtroyed before that period by cordials, bliſters, 
or broths, till perhaps on the laſt black ſtooł or two | 
the nervous ſyſtem grows quiet all at once; or 
why, before ſuch a fever ſhows a regular beginning 
dy the ſhivering fit (or what we would call a 
Formed fever) the ſymptoms of its approach, as 
reſtleſſneſs and uncomfortable dreams, . drynefs and 
heat in the palms of the hands and ſales of the feet, 
and bead ach, with oppreſtion of ſpirits, are, as if 
by magic, cured inſtantaneouſly by a; medicine 
which unlocks the hepatic ſyftem, and which ſhall 
be mentioned afterwards in the Section upon the 
Prevention of Fevers? We likewiſe. wiſh to be 
informed where the Catholicon is to be ſound, hat 
cures. the fymptoms of inflammatory fevers, with 
bey blood, by taking off the ſuppoſed ſpaſm all 
at once; that quicts the pulſe, or cleans the tongue, 
Without theaidof the lancet. Peruvian bark will 
not cure; nor will ſerpentaria nor ſeneka root in 
our climate; nor yet will antimony, nor ſuch 
medicines as Dover's powder, or any other phyſi- 
cian's powder, antimonial, mercurial, or a mixture 
of both, in any ſhape. The famed fever po- 


der did not cure in Lady D——k's caſe, though 
given 
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given nine days running : it did not in JS, 
Eſquire's, though given ſe days j and it did not 
ir many more where I Was preſent. 
That a popular noſtrum, or other 1 
of antimony, often get the credit of recovering the 


85 patients, I we know; but then the preceding 


diſeaſe had run its coutſe,. or the; bad ſymptoms; 
for the conſequenceof which honeſt and experienced 
phyficians will not anſwer, had at the m_ 
of Ignorance and Impatience frightened the 
relations into the hands of raſh noftrumimons 

about the very time when the powers of Nane 

had reſtored her. If ſuch applications were en- 

fined to firuations where better help eint be - 
obtained, or where the zntirmonial preparations 
find the materials of putrid fevers Hy; ag they 
very often are on board of foul" ſhips in hotter 
climates, and often towards the end of fevers in 
this country, the indiſcriminate uſe of ſuch medi- 
eines, in proper doſes, might be excuſed: but to 
fee uninformed boys, or men Whoſe © education 
ſhould teach them better, employing in every ca, 
and with fo little attention or | judgement; tartur 
emetic, antimonial wine, and every ſpecies of 
antimonial calx, as if they alone contained the 
univerſal medieine; and to fee” them do this, 
although they find the pains increafing, the ſweat- 
ings, vomitings, and purgings; thereby induced, 
not curing, nor even mending or diminiſhing the 
original diſeaſe, is ſufficient to excite a mixture of | 
K 2 pity 
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_ pity and indignation in every one who wor the 
title of either „ or ——— 5 1 * 


4 
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FT. was 1 in ancient times, 2 it = been 
ever ſince, that ſome feyers of the worſt. kind 
mere, relieved; or went off, with profi uſe ſweatings; 
and that probably, wherever Art was able to copy 
Nature, the ſame relief might be thereby obtained, 
or, in other words, the poiſonous matter expelled. | 
Before the middle of the ſixteenth, century, Para- 
celſus and bis ſchool gave up; yenæſection and the 
antiphlogiſtig regimen in .feyers, and introduced 
the hot and ſudoriſie one, attempting to cure by 
ſpecific. noftrums. of this ſort, inſtead of uſing 
means that ſtruck at the cauſe. 1 
Haller complains with juſtice, chat * fame 
method ſtill obtains in Germany, His maſter 
Poerhaave made the ſame complaint with reſpect 
to Holland. I may venture to add, that this perni- 
eious practice prevails in an enormous degree 
in England, ; where; hot medicines have not 
leſs prevalence, under the names of Cordial 
confection, Contrayerva, Serpentary, and Seneka 
200t$4.7Gafcoign's powder, Bezoardic powders, &c. 
Þbave been ſometimes 8 to think, that a 


vii): 212 month's | 


on 
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month's peſtilence would ed make fuch havock - 
in this city. ' 

In hot climates,” where the blood is of a ah - 
pact texture, fevers often run their gourſe in 4 
ſhorter time. N ature, with, a more rapid, proceſs, 
digeſts t the morbid matter, and throws it off by the. 
ſkin, or, as we ſee i in ſome agues, by an eruption 
appearing about the mouth. Any hot or ſpicy; 
medicine given during this effort, and ſeeming, to 
aid the conſtitution in expelling what was ſuppoſed 
to be a poiſon, got the reputation of being an. 
alexipharmac, It is true, that ſome of the beſt 
phyſicians have condemned, and continue to con- 
demn, the prefling of ſweats, as very _ hurtful in 
fevers, except when they are peſtilential; but, if 
Sudorifics muſt be practiſed, why not yſe thoſe that 
are antiſeptic, or relax the veſſels of the ſkin, as 
barley-water, oxymel, orange, lemon, and vinegar. 
and wine whey, or tepid vapours applied to the 
ſkin, which cannot be attended with any of the ill 
conſequences of ſpirityous liquors, ſpi pices, &c. 5 
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SECTION xX. 
| CORDIAL'S, 


ANKIND are in general agreed, that 
whatever ſuſtains or repairs the ſtrength of 
eh e ee of th heart, a Cordial or 

Cardiac, whether it be food, drink, or medicine: 

but there is not in phyſic any ſubject that ſeems 
more liable to miſapprehenſion, nor any that is 
generally leſs underſtood, A difference in climate, 
tuation, ſeaſon, country, faſhion, and may I be 
allowed to add, in party, often contributes to puzzle 
the caſe. Whatever increaſes the force of the heart, 
and conſequently the force of the circulation, is“ 
conſidered by many writers, and more practitioners, 
as Cordial; and yet nothing can be more erroneous ; 
for, in inflammatory fevers, accelerating the mo- 
tion of the blood miniſhes the * of the 
patient. 
Give a man, for example, wine or meat 
5 in a rheumatic fever, with ſizy blood, and 
Jou certainly increaſe the vehemence of the 
. ſymptoms, and weaken him at the ſame time, 
On the contrary, empty the veſſels that are too 
full by bleeding, relax the veſſels that are too ſtrict 
by diluting drinks, and both the bleeding and 
dilution prove true cordials ; for by both the blood 
is left to circulate more freely. Surely this is com- 
mon ſenſe, as well as ſound philoſophy, 
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No man will ſay, that a patient juſt ſeized with 
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the choler (a common diſeaſe of the autumn over 


all England) requires meat and drink, becauſe 
faint and oppreſſed: he vomits frequently, perhaps - 
twenty times, and purges twice as often, with the 
affiſtance of common drinks, as tea, water-gruel, 
or imperiale, which laſt is better than either in ſuch 
a caſe, What is the effect? He becomes leſs 
oppreſſed, and ſenfibly ftronger, though ſo much 
emptier; and recovers immediately, Did this 
patient, becauſe he was opprefſed, require meats 
or wine as cordials ? 

In the beginning of putrid fevers (ind many | 


pautrid fevers come upon a full habit) the patient 


abhors, without knowing the reaſon, foods which 
eaſily putrify, but pants after acid. drinks and 
fruits; and ſuch are allowed by ſome phyficians 
who follow Nature. Oranges, lemons, citrons, 
grapes, peaches, currants, nectarines, are devoured 
with eagerneſs and gratitude. Can the diſlillery or 
the apothecary's ſhop boaſt of ſuch cordials? 

I faid'that the patient, if left to his natural feel - 
ings, abhors foods which eafily putrify, as fleſh - 
meats much boiled, or ſodden for a long time, par- 


ticularly the meats of carnivorous animals, rapacious - 


birds, rapacious fiſhes, broths, and jellies made of 
their eggs. Such likewiſe may be reckoned acrid - 
vegetables, the cruciform and umbelliferous plants, 

ſpicy pickles, &c. all which produce foetid belch- 


ings, loathing foods” bitter taſtes, offenſive ſmells, 


nauſeas, 


K 4 
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It deſerves notice, that all ſtimulating ſubſtances 


and warm cordials are peculiarly improper during 
the rigor with which many fevers begin, and 


particularly where they are ſtrong in proportion to 
the length of that rigor, and the cold fit. In ſuch 


a ſtate, by diluting and relaxing at the ſame time 
with the moſt watery. drinks, the. cold fit will 
terminate ſooner, and the patient be thrown into a 
relieving ſweat much more effeQually; than by the 
warmeſt cordials. recs x 

Nothing can be of greater „ in — 
treatment of fevers, than the diſcovering when 


there is too much ſtimulus, and when too little. 
In general this may be aſcertained by the pulſe; 


for while chat is accelerated above its juſt pitch, 
from eighty to a hundred and forty in a minute, 


ſurely the circulation requires not an additional 


ſpur. When the pulſe is about ſeventy, or under 
it, we will ſhow at what time, and in what cir- 
cumſtances of putrid fevers, that prince of cordials, 


Wine, may be given for ſupporting the ſtrength, 


and keeping up the circulation. We have delivered 
our opinion of fruits and acidulated drinks when 
the pulſe is above eighty. On the ſubject of hot 
medicines hear our Engliſh Hippocrates. -** Jt is 
* to me ſufficiently evident, that the fever alone 


£0 1 heat enough ng with it'to prepare the 


6 n 
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feveriſn matter for coction, and that more intenſo 
1 heat is not to be called in by any hot: tegimen 
« from, without. —Sydenh. p. 141. Edit. Gene v. 
The ſecond ſort of cordials are ſuch as increaſe 
the motion of our fluids. But is it not apparent, 
that in the beginning of fevers theſe move ſo briſkly 
as to require no new ſtimulus? Yet ſcarce a day 
paſſes, in which ſome new provocative to render the 
eirculation more rapid is not added to our Materia 
Medica; for what good purpoſe, it is not eàſy to 
imagine : nor is it eaſy to account for the enthu- 
ſiaſm that, in a country ſo enlightened by learning, 
and ſo turned to enquiry as this, prevails reſpecting 
the powers of particular noſtrums or favourite 
drugs : nor is there one in the whole catalogue, to 
which this obſervation. is more applicable than 
the Cordial Confection; Ladies and Nurſes, Apothe- 
caries and Phyſicians, all joining in the error, as if 
by univerſal conſent, and believing that it alone 
can enable Nature to accompliſh all her works 
with efficacy and ſucceſs. Let us for a moment 
review its compoſition, and ſee what can be done 
by the intrinſic r of its nn on * 
human frame. Oar: iv | 
The freſh; n of. a Juniper - proved 
cardamom ſeeds without their huſks, zedoary root, 
and ſaffron, have their tincture extracted by twelve 
pounds of a ſmall ſpirit, which is ordered to be 
| eraporated th two pounds and a half (by which | 
| many 


i 
a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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many of their fineſt parts muſt neceſſarily fly off) to 


. which the following ingredients, reduced into a very 


fine powder, are added, to make the whole into 
our renowned catholicon, viz. two ounces of 
cinnamon and nutmegs, and one of cloves; two 
pounds of fine ſugar, and fixteen ounces of com- 


pound powder of crabs claws, in the proportion of 


twelve ounces of the tops of the crabs claws to 
three of prepared pearls, and three of prepared 

coral: that is to ſay, the lives of our families and 
friends muſt be committed to a teſtaceous powder 


and the virtues of aromatic and carminative oils, 


which every chymift knows contain all the 
peculiar powers of ſuch ſubſtances, as in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength of thoſe oils their ſpirit is acrid, 


_ inflaming, heating, exciting to the animal ſpirits, 


2nd ſtimulating to the nervous ſyſtem. In cold 
and watery conſtitutions, in hypochondriacal and 
flatulent complaints, or in old age, when given 
with caution and kill, either fingly or combined 

in fuch caſes we readily acknowledge them to be 
generous, and perhaps powerful, as wel! as fafe 
medicines; but their application in every kind of 
fever, where heat, motion, or inflammation, are 
apt of themſelves to go too far, we hold pernicious, 


What chen are we to think of giving them in 


zrdent fevers? and yet, may I be permitted to aſk, 


| in what fevers are they not given, and poured in, to 


ce of 


batfan ounce, or even much more, in the ſpa 


four 
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four and twenty hours for ſeveral days together, by 
men of whom better things might be hoped? - 

Becauſe the people in hot countries uſe ſpiceries 
with every thing, does it follow that ſuch are to be 
uſed indiſcriminately in habits overwhelmed with 
fizy blood, or where tevers are fed by putrid 
- juices accumulated in the primary wn 5 
yoo . tn 


s E C T I O N N 
DIET. 


rT has been matter of ſurprize, ere Prone 
Phyſic ordered ſo few medicines for the cure of 
diſeaſes, while he paid ſo much attention to the 
Diet of the fick, His book on that ſubject will 
ever remain a monument of his ſkill, for the many 
maſterly directions contained in it, though little 
regard is paid to them in modern times; as our beſt 
phyſicians have remarked n,. OY . 
probation. | 25 
* By the obſtinacy of ——_ _ mean indul- 
_ © gence of weak phyſicians, in every ſort of fever, 
t even the moſt acute not excepted, the patients 
tc are allowed broths, made of one ſort of meat or 
«. other, all hours of the day; and chicken, which 
* they will not allow to be meat, is hkewiſe given. 
Such is the complaint of the ableſt phyſician of his 


—— — — —_—_— oo 
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time, known by the name of Th moſt fortunate” 
Riverius. | | 
The practice of — the ſame kind of food 
to all feveriſh patients, and leaving ſo important an 
aſſair to old nurſes, or only forbidding abſtinence 
from coarſe foods, is animadverted on by a learned 
and judicious commentator on the Greek phyſicians, 


who, with great reaſon, condemns the general want 


of attention in our times to their rules for curing 


' fevers by Diet. He adds, © The ſame miſchief is 


« done now as formerly by improper diet, while 
* the vulgar do not, for want of judgement, 
« diſtinguiſh what ſhare of that miſchief is occa- 
« ſioned by the miſmanagement of the patient, and 
c what by the neglect or ignorance of the 
« phyſician.” . 

What would be the aſtoriiſhment. of any young 
phyſician, who had carefully ſtudied the obſervations 
of the  Hippocratic ſchool both in ancient and 
modern times, but who had ſeen few ſick, to hear 


at the firſt conſultation, that while the patient had 


been blooded perhaps repeatedly, according to 
circumſtances, and to the beſt rules laid down by 
the firſt writers, there was no objection made to his 


being fed, as at a feaſt, with broths, beef tea, jel- 


lies, river fiſh, and perhaps chicken, tripe, or veal, 
inſtead of panada without ſpiceries, barley water, 

oxymel, hydromel, and currant jelly! Had this 
ſame young phyfician made himſelf maſter likewiſe 
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of anatomy ee ſo; as to become ag- 

quainted with the Powers of che viſcera, the nature 
of the gall, the pancreatic juice, the doctrine of 
chylification, the quantity of putrefaction generated 


by heat in animal bodies, the ſpeedy aflimilation - 
by which foods of a putreſcent nature ern 


diſeaſe, &c. would he not be tempted to 
that all he had read was intended only to- mi | 
or that phyſicians, now- a- days were ſtrangers to 
ſome, of the cleareſt and oldeſt. principles , ef their 
profeſſion ? If he ſhould happen afterwards o meet 
with thoſe who. had dared to make the dietetic 
plan coincide with the antiphlogiſtic, . in which 
bleeding to its proper extent was accompanied by 
drinks made of barley; and other farmaceous ſub- 
ſtances; in which a diſtinction Was made between 
weakneſs and oppreſſion, between the diet o 
a fever i in the beginning, and the 4reatment,"DF+ ar 
about its height; in which ,209.. a, cloſe 
as paid to the appearances” of the blood, to the 
Juvantia and the Lædentia, to diſeaſe in the veins, 
or to fever fed by the juices in the cæliac ſyſtem ; 
it is not very difficult to imagine in what manner 
be would be ſtruck by a th of WP 
of ptactice ſo ſtrangely different. 
Hippocrates preferred his byrley/; water in Lorem 
to every ſort of diet, on account of its flimin | 
ſweetneſs, agd equal conſiſtence; as ING 
moderately, as waſhing away every thing that 
Gg to be waſhed gway, as neither binding nor 


 - diſturbing 
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diſturbing the belly, nor ſwelling the ſtomach /; 

"and as a food fuſficiently _ und wean at the 

fame tine. 

Thheſe obſervations on the WEN of 
foods in fevers ſhould be underſtood to refer to the 
Inhabitants of London or Patis chiefly; the impro- 
Prieties I have mertioned being” Huck" Tels pre- 
valent elſewhere. - 

But in thoſe great cities the evil appears to me 
too ſerious not to call for this public teſtimony of my 
diſapprobation. Indeed, if a ſtop is not] put to it, 
- the Healing Art 17 5 r into an — 

. 15 
Wherever imat produces immoderate beat, 
Ae Nature has taken care to relieve its 
parched inhabitants with fruits or Juices adapted to 
their ſituation. The people of Spain and Portugal, 
of Turkey, and Afia in general, Ive on grapes, 
peaches, nectarines, figs, melons, and rice. Thoſe 
who live within the Tropics have their woods,” or 
groves, filled with orange and lemon, citron, and 
other deſieate fruits. As they approach nearer the 
Line, they have alſo pine · apples, chaddocks, and 
cocoa nuts. On fuch they live in health, and by 
fuch they recover when fick. What might we not 
tearn from them in dieting: our fick ? Nature too 
Points the way. A man in a fever pants after every 
ching that can quench his thirſt ; and when oranges, 
ripe fruits, currant jellies, are craved by his feel- 


ings, and ſwallowed with delight, muſt he be 
84 oppreſſed 
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oppreſſed with broths, and loaded with en | 
volatile drugs? 5 

It appears then on the whole, pn the food. in 
a putrjd fever ſhould conſiſt of barley, rice, oat- 
meal, wheat bread, ſago, ſalop, mixed with wine, 
lemon, orange, citron, or chaddock juice, Jie 
made of currants and other aceſcent fruits; and 
when broths are ht abſolutely neceſſary 
which probably happens but ſeldom, they ſhould 
be mixed with currant Jae citron, mon, and 
orange juices. 

The fas aan proper where the dan. 0 
inflammatory; but without wine 

Having already ſeen the effects produced on our 
Juices by heat and cold, by ſeaſons, fituation, and 
climate, it will not be difficult to aſcertain in what 
caſes that, which may not be improper food at one 


time, may be highly fo at another. Animal fleſk  - 


that has been fed on vegetables only, and not long 
kept, as well as broth. made of it and mixed with 
lemon juice, may, on recovery, be uſed more 
fafely. than the fleſh of thoſe fowls or birds which 
feed on fiſh, worms, and inſets of different kinds, 
and which are among the higheſt luxuties of the 
Epicurean race ; I ſpeak of geeſe, ducks, ' pigeons, 
moor-game, ſnipes,  plover, woodcocks, &ee 
eſpecially if they are kept till almoſt corrupted. 

Sea fiſh brought to. the London market are 
ſcarcely a proper food in ſuch circumſtanoes, being 
more or leſs tainted before they can be preſented 
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on our tables. River fiſhy as ſmelts and the flat 
fiſh, may, no doubt, be uſed with leſs Hazard: 
but in general they are fed on animal ſubſtanees, 
and we all Know how much ſooner they become 
putrid than fleſh meats, — in the ſummer 
__ ge EOS mo — 4 — 
Ilndeed where i veins ate, Hike! choke of 
Holland; filled with vegetable ſubſtances, fiſh'muſt 
be acknowledged to: do ſome good, rather thati 
much harm; and perhaps they might'be uſed aftet 
ſevers of the inflammatory ſort, if taken in great 


TE 


moderation, eſpecially where the habit Has "Veen 
accuſtomed to n e ee em muffaf 
an do Heap! Nis 12 5 N ils 3 
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| HERE. is not perhaps in che-whote clade ef 
pbyſic any thing ſo little underſtood, and ſo 
ſrequently abuſed, as the application of bliſters in 
fevers; nor any thing, of which the indiſcriminate 
uſe is followed with more ſudden and fatal effects, 
concerning which there is Teſs diſpoſition to receive 
information, or where phyficians are more upt to 
2 refign their underſtandings to the prejudices of the 
vulgar. How many patients have we ſeen in the 
firſt, ſecond, or third days of both putrid and 
A Hathnstory fevers, hurried into delirium,” 'mortt-. 
fications of the brain, and their dreadful conſe- 


quences, from this very caule ! | 
| LED Under 
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"Under theſe circumſtances I know not any way in 
which the cauſe of medicine can be ſo much ſerved, 
as by expoſing ſo general and ſo miſchievous an 
error; for which purpoſe Thave here collected moſt 
of the lights that ſound theory or experienced men 
have furniſhed on ſo intereſting a ſubjecpt. 

As far back as the days of Diaſcorides, we find the 


following circumſtantial accountof the effects of an- 


tharides given inwardly: From the mouth to the 
e bladder all the parts feel corroded; there is a ſmell 
of pitch, or of cedar; the right ſide of the præcordia 
« is inflamed ; the urine is paſſed with difficulty, 
and blood is ſometimes thrown off with it; 
« membranes are rendered by ſtool, as in a dyſentery; 


the fick are oppreſſed and have loathings as from 


a debauch, are ſeized with faintings, troubled 
« with giddineſs, and at laſt become delirious.“ 
„The powder of Cantharides mixed with 


blood juſt drawn away,” ſays Baglivi, turned 


. it into à black and rather livid ſerum; When 


* ſome of the ſame blood, not mixed with them, 


e underwent no ſuch change. 

« + The original ſerum was alſo rendered more 
* liquid; and ſo diluted as h to be 6 
« with heat“. 

For the fatal effects of tincture of Combaridey + 
thrown into the jugular veins of a dog, ſee the ſame 
author; and particularly how much a dilution, | 
with twelve pound of common water, diminiſhed 

LL; 268; OG 

Cap. I. Lib. vi. + 4 I. Exp, i iii. t Cap, I, Exp, i iv. 
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the complaints. The effects on diſſection were 
_ very particular : the viſcera remained entire; but 

all the blood of the viſcera and veſſels became very 
black, very looſe in its texture, not at all coagu- 
lated, with little drops of oil on its furface : the 
bile in the gpll-bladder was blackiſh, and there 
was no mueus left on the inſide of the bladder. 
Let us now fee what happens by the . of 
cantharides to the ſkin as Bliſters. 

In fevers the pulſe is made quicker and more fre- 
quent, at one time fuller, at another more 
contracted; the dryneſs of the tongue, thirſt, and 
heat, are increaſed; the bladder is in many caſes 
tormented with ſtrangury and bloody water, ſome- 
times coming away in drops, and ſometimes 
totally ſuppreſſed; the mncus of the bladder is 
now and then paſſed; and where ſuch effects have 
been produced by bliſters, the bladder has, on 
diſſection, been found ulcerated: therefore it 
eannot be doubted, that the acrid parts of the 
cantharides, by entering the pores, produce fimilar 
effects with the internal uſe of them; acting as a 
true ſolvent of the blood, changing it into an 
ichorous ſtate, and filling it with ſuch acrid falts as 
are always diſpoſed to go off by the kidneys, 
exciting more or leſs pain continually, and waſting 
the mucus which lines the bladder and urinary 
paſſages. 

On heir application in caſes of en Baghri 
obſerved, that the F grew obſcure, though 

formerly | 
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formerly large and deep; and that the arteries only 
returned to their former manner of beating when 
the ſalts of the bliſters were waſhed off by the 
kidneys, which is generally the work of more or 
leſs than three days, accorditig to circumſtances. | 

Experience proves, - that wherever the falrs, 
which ought to be carried off by the urinary 
paſſages, are retained in the blood, the urine is 
thin and watery, and the head or brain affected: 
but of ſuch ſalts cantharides are full. Deliriums 
follow the retention of ſalts in the blood; the head 
is moſt affected by Spaniſh flies, next to the urinary 
paſſages ; and as it is evident, that where the 
head is moſt affected in fevers, there the blood is 
moſt diſſolved, is it not reaſonable. to conclude, - 
not only that bliſters are unneceſſary, but that, in 
fevers with diſſolved and acrid blood, where 
diſorders of the head and nerves are ſo frequent, 
bliſters will induce them more ſpeedily, and render 
them more violent ? 

The moſt ſanguine advorutes for the uſe. of 
bliſters allow, that they often bring on wanderings 
and ſtartings of the tendons, or at leaſt increaſe. 
ſuch ſymptoms. 

On the whole, to apply the — ſolvent of 
the blood where it is already too much diſſolved, 
to increaſe the aerid ſtate of the juices by the 
moſt actid ſalt, and to excite by the. briſkeff 


ſtimulus the arteries already agitated above Meas 
L 2 - dure, 


/ 
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1 


ſure, we may with Dr. Glaſs affirm, is contrary 


to right reaſon and common ſenſe. 

It is regretted, that Dr. Glaſs's excellent Com- 
mentary on Bliſters is not publiſhed in a language 
better underſtood by many of thoſe whoſe depart- 
ment among the ſick is ſo conſiderable. | 

Dr. Gilchriſt, though prepoſſeſſed in favour of 


: | bliſters, acknowledges, that they exaſperated all 
the ſymptoms of the nervous fever deſcribed in 


the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh, by making a 
ſufficiently full and ſoft pulſe ſmall and contracted, 


as long as their effects remained in the blood; and 


that the ſame appearances recurred as often as 
their application was repeated, 

« At a time when colliquative fevers raged at 
Rome,“ ſays Baglivi, © the Galeniſts propoſed 


&« to draw off the poiſonous qualities of the blood 


« by bliſters in great numbers; but in fact the 
* conſequences were, greater delirium, convulſions, 
« increaſe of fever, abſceſſes in the viſcera, and 


death; the maſs of blood being more diflolved, 


“ and rendered more acrid, by the cauſtic ſalts of 
te the cantharides. He adds, © Where, with 


_ © delirium attended by an acute fever and a dry | 
4e tongue, bliſters were applied in the hoſpitals, all 


&« the patients quickly died, and moſtly in convul 
&« fions.” Would to Heaven, that, admoniſhed by 
ſuch diſtreſsful events, we may take time, and 
learn to uſe only cooling antiſeptic emulfions, or 
| bleeding when * which would probably 
Happen 
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happen but ſeldom ; and then; like ia — man, 
we ſhould have the joy of prolonging, inſtead of 
ſhortening, the lives of multitudes ! 


When, my countrymen, will ye begin to prac- - 
tiſe the diſcretion recommended by one of the 
wiſeſt phyſicians that ever wrote? © $1 quid 
« mam eſt, move: ſi nil movendum eſt; ne 
« moyeas.” How many authorities might 5 


quoted in 5 of this doctrine!i | 
Mercurialis had the good ſenſe not only ta. 
inculcate the moſt mature deliberation. previous . 
to the application of bliſters, but to / condemn the 
indeterminate uſe of them in all ſorts of fevers. 
The ancients uſed even ſinapiſms only in fevers, 
attended. with drowſineſs, oppreffion, or. lethargy 


carefully ayoiding them in others; * Therefore,” 


adds the author laſt mentioned. if our bliſters. 
« are ſtronger | than their finapiſms, bow, thall we 


« account for uſing them i in ſo polibinguiling a. 


ce manner * 


Befides the teſtimony © of theſe writers, we 1 


others, of the firſt reputation, who affert, chat they N 


have deen evident miſchief done by bliſters, in pro- 
moting Putrefaction.—See Tiſſot de Febre Biliof, _ 


Lauſann. Van Swieten on Boerhaave's 7 5th | 


Aphoriſm % Carol. Richa on the Putrid Fever of . 
Turin; and Bianchi from Guidott. 
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BY RECTIFYING THE AIR, 


HEN a human body of ninety degrees of 
heat is ſurrounded by an air of forty-five 
degrees, almoſt one half of its natural heat is 
taken off at once, In fact, human bodies can by 
an air cooler than their own temperature be cooled 
more ſpeedily than by any medicines or liquor 
given inwardly ; and the only queſtion is, Mk 
ther it can be done with ſafetyx? N 
The air that is drawn into the lungs mould be 
cold and moiſt, while the body i is ſo well covered 
ag. not to have the \ neceſſary perſpiration ſtopped, 
For the ſame. reaſon the bed and bed-chamber 
ſhould be large, and beer without a chimney ; ; the 
| ſhirt and lates often changed, I have 
can go on allowing their 1 to live ; in rooms 
where the air is ſo heared and ſpoiled, by their 
ſtoves, Tei is, no doubt, 4 favourable art ance 
for the Getmaris, that they are not ſuch devourery 
of animal food as the inhabitants of this iſland; | 
It is the opinion of Dr. Arbuthnot, to "whoſe 
ingenious account of the Air, and its effects on 
our bodies, I refer the reader, That reriewing and 
cooling the air in a patient's room, by opening the 
bed-curtains, door, and windows, in ſome caſes 


kn i it in by pipes, apd in general the' right 
d +, 1 


a 4 
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management of air in the bed-chamber, is among 


the chief branches of regimen in inflammatory . 


diſeaſes, provided till that the intention of keeping 
up a due quantity of — be not diſap- 
pointed. 5 
By the officious Sh miſtaken care of filly. nurſes 
in this reſpect, the diſeaſe is often increaſed and 
lengthened, or even proves fatal, eſpecially in ſtrict 
habits. Numberleſs indeed are the miſchiefs which. 
ariſe from depriving, the patient of cool air; the 
changing of which, ſo as to remove the putrid 
ſteams, is moſt of all neceſſary in putrid diſeaſes. | 

Let it be added, that many great effects and 
ſudden alterations may happen in human bodies by 
their inhaling outward air, with all its qualities and 
contents; and that this, perhaps, accounts for 
epidemical diſeaſes beter than the checking of 
perſpiration merely, lt 

will he likewiſe edle to try the ccd 
of fixed air externally, as well a8 internally, in 
caſes of putrid fevers, in the manner, and by the 
apparatus, invented by the learned, and i ingenious 
Dr. Prieſtly, and communicated, to the public in 
his Directions for impregnating Water and other 
mann mh, 19, 20. 
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AVING * in the firſt and ſecond 
chapters to point out the general Cauſes of 
Fevers, andthe particular Symptoms that diſtinguith 
the Putrid from the Inflammatory, which, accord- 
ing to their more ſimple or complex nature, take 
rank as Bilious, Putrid, Camp, Hoſpital, Jail, 
Petechial, Malignant, or Inflammatory; and 
having ſpoken above of the Treatment that is alike 
| applicable to both; I now proceed firſt to ſpeak of 
the Cure of the Putrid Fever in particular, to which 
T hope it ſhall appear that our general doctrine of 
an antiſeptic plan will apply, with an univerſality 
greater or leſs, and nearly in proportion to the | 
degree of degeneracy in the humours, © | 
The ancients having ſeen, that choler or "bile | 
thrown, upwards, or going downwards with hurry 7 
and violence, did in many inſtances ſpeedily carry 
off ſcorching 1 heats, great thitft, foulneſs of che 
tongue, great ſickneſs; „ intolerable anxiety, opprel- 
fion, and debility, as well as pain in the ſtomach 
and bowels, very wiſely encouraged the diſcharge 
by diluting drinks, by vomits that ſhook the whole 
body, or purges which they found, or- had been 
taught to believe, were calculated to diſcharge 
ar humours, They could not indeed diſ- 
cover, à priori, what would correct this or the 
. 4 | other 
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other offending or vitiated juice, but obſerved -yery - 
accurately hat ſeemed in fact to do good ot hurt. 
The moderns know, by their acquaintance with 
chymiſtry, that vegetable acids and aceſcent fruits 
correct putrid hile; that mineral acids, properly N 

diluted, preſerve animal ſubſtances from putrefao- 
tion and decay: and yet the ſtomach and inteſtines 
ſhall often be loaded with corrupted materials, and 
the blood almoſt putrified in the veſſels. without 
our having the attention to enquire whether either 
of thoſe acids be at hand, or the {kill to uſe; them. 
where even the very exiſtence of the patient 


Thoſe fame ancients, whom: ſo. many proſeſſors 
of phyſie now -a · days affect ſo much to deſpiſe, 
learned from experience alone, chat melons, 
ſruits, oxymels, were good in putrid - fevers, by 
being correctors of bile (which was their general 
name for putrid humours, Whether green, yellow, 
brown, or black) and therefore recommended and 
gave them, while e (I ſpeak of the greater part) 
withhold them, from a fear of their griping, or 
from a notion of their inſignificance. | 
In ſhort, if we will take the trouble ts ail 
what foods, drinks, and medicines, are beſt: fitted 
to change or carry off thoſe juices which diſorder 
our whole frame, hurry our circulation, diſeom 
poſe the nervous ſyſtem, and oppreſs by their 
remaining in our bodies unevacuated or uncorręcted: 
1 all which circumſtanees our acquaintance with 


chymallyy; 
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chymiftry, and a more copious materia medica, 
mould make us ſufficient judges; we ſhall be con - 


vinced, that our practice is never ſo ſound as when 
it refembles moſt that of thoſe maſters of antiquity, 

whoſe works rendered medicine a ſcience, and 
gained themſelves immortal renown, Beſides the 
ids derived from correctors and medicines which 
empty the ſtomach, inteſtines, and all the viſcera 
that can be cleared upwards or downwards by their 
neareſt and moſt natural outlets, it has been found 
that a part of fuch diſeaſes may, with the aſſiſtance 
of proper diaphoretics, be difcharged through the 
{kin ; and that repoſe, whether natural or procured 
by proper ſedatives and opiates that abſtinence 
from all promoters of putrefaction, fiſh and meat, 
volatile ſalts and aerid vegetables that indulgence 
in a due quantity of wine, and avoiding the abuſe 
of blood letting, and bliſters made of cantharides 
or other ſeptic ſubſtances— chat all theſe, I ſay, 
have their ſhare in the cure e _ a5 wil 
un as inthe MC an 


; 
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ay 2 HERE are a variety af. einer now 
in uſe for unloading and ſhaking the ſte- 
mach, of which the moſt gentle are infuſions of 
In; ee ee In 
bilious 
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bilious . yomitings a little lemon juice in warm 
water, or mmm are nm to 
bitter infuſions. 

Where it is neceſſary to elear the ſtomach 
effectually of its contents, the powder of ipeca - 
euan root, or its infuſion in water or wine, wien 
is better, as being leſs acrid, than the powder, 
will prove ſufficient: but where the habit is to be 
ſhaken, or viſcid matter to be Jooſened, antimonial 
wine and tartar emetic are preferable : nor have I. 
any objection to Dr, James's powder for ſuch "a 
purpoſe, if you can be fureof its vomiting. 

If vomits of the common ſort were given 
towards the end of putrid fevers, I doubt not but 
they would in many inſtances tend both toJooſen 
the materies morbi, and throw it off with more 
expedition; but this would require a proper regard 
to the other ſymptoms, as well as to the ſtrengtk 
of the patient. The doſes of each are fo well 
Ry m need not _ more WIS ne 
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© ANTISEPTIC PURGES. 


En his: eee that che in 
a of Purging in fevers of the putrid kind 
is not new, though difficult; and that it has 
been practiſed occaſionally by old and later 
writers; but the mode of doing it daily till the 


* , CI 
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patient has obtained ſleep, has not, fo far as I know, 
been recommended by any; nor has the nature of 


thoſe remedies, which correct and carry off at the 
ſame time, been conſidered as it deſerves, though 


ſuch ſeem, I had almoſt ſaid, alone able to quiet 


the pulſe and procure ſleep; the two indications, 
in the treatment of putrid fevers, * which 
the · cure chiefly depends. 
Where there is already a tf s no uncom- 
mon attendant on putrid fevers, in the beginning 
the antiſeptic. whey, “ and the opening antiſeptic 
drink, generally prove ſufficient. Where the 
habit is coſtive, and ſtools difficult to procure, 
I know nothing of equal power with the antiſeptic 
purging apozem, : or the Ft ſedative 
draught. 9 
It is common for. ſome. of our — phy- 
cians, not only to deride the ideas of the ancients 
apout elective purges, but to take the alarm at 
purging to any great degree: what ſenna or 
jalap will not do, no other drug will effect. 
But I muſt take the liberty to differ from them 
both in tlie firſt and fecond inſtance, becauſe I 
know, from long experience, that in many fevers 
the purging, whether natural or procured 'by 
art, muſt go on for m Ops and will rather 
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be motlerated than increaſed, as well by the | 
aperient drink above mentioned, as by the aperient 
ſedative draught ; and that, while a common 
purge cannot touch the feveriſh materials, the 


- - antiſeptic purging apozem will unlock and diſſolve, 


or diſcharge them. I muſt add one word more: 
towards the end of putrid fevers a few grains 
of rhubarb will procure ſleep, when other opiates 
prove ineffectual; and indeed it becomes neceſſary 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and bowels, on which 
ſo large a ſhare of the diſeaſe had fallen with 


ſeverity. Bees 
8 E C T 1 0 N XVII. 
| ANTISEPTIC DRINKS. 


N former times the greateſt attention ws 


or offend the ſick. The old phyſicians obſerved, 
with particular care, what Nature craved, and 
found, that while foods, eſpecially animal ſub- 
ſtances, were commonly diſreliſhed, and often 
abhorred, Drinks were greedily deſired; and that 


paid to every thing that ſeemed to relieve - 


thoſe of the ſour and aceſcent kind only appeaſed - ' 


the patient's longing. Our wiſe forefathers took 
the hint, and contrived ſuch drinks. Accordingly 
hp was a principal febrifuge with Hippo- 
rates; ripe fruits were recommended by Are- 


* and Trallian; Galen NT vinegar out- 
| YE: 
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wardly tilt the ſkin was inflamed, embrocating 
with it the axilla, inguina, anus and feet, when 
there were marks of bile in the prima vie; 
and ſo long ago as the tenth century Rhazes 
gave acids to prevent the plague. - 

It is remarkable, that in hot countries Natuie 
ſupplies the inhabitants with the fineſt acid or 
aceſcent fruits: we have already taken notice 

how provident ſhe has been in adapting them 
to the degrees of heat and putrid tendency in 
different climates. Nevertheleſs it is known, that 
many modern phyficians attempt to ery them 
down, even where it can be proved that they 
are not leſs neceſſary, or leſs efficacious, in putrid 
diſeaſes here, than in Greece, Italy, Africa, or 
the Weſt · Indies: but this prejudice has not equally 
prevailed in other countries. The juices of 
4 citron and ſorrel,“ ſays Senertus, © reſiſt putre- 
© faction, peculiarly ſtrengthen the heart, cortect 
* the feveriſh habit, and have aperient powers 
i at the ſame time.” And, ſays Van Swieten,* 
the juice of ripe fruits requires no preparation, 
t extinguiſhes thirſt, tempers heat, opens the 
© belly and urinary paſſages, and furniſhes tbe 
© moſt exquiſite ſolace to a ſtomach oppreſſed 
© with putrid bile,” Of his maſter, Boerhaave, 
we are told, that in a ſtubborn putrid caſe he 
ordered, with ſucceſs, ten pounds of cherries daily. 
One of the ableſt an of this century has 
| obſerved, 


® Se. 88, T. i. 


_ © obſerved, that © it 
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it is a vulgar error to 51 


f $eQ. 17.) B 


« diſeaſes are made more violent, or more fre- 


« quent, by an intempetate uſe of fruit. To 
add one quotation more from the beſt writer we 
know upon bilious diſeaſes, © Small draughts of 
« barley water with rob of elder or currants, 
< ſyrup of lemons and raſpberries, not forgetting 
< ripe fruits, mulberries, ſtrawberries, grapes, 
* cherries, pine-apples, are excellent; for the 
© virtues of acids are ſuch, as to correct all 
cc putrefaction, to reſolve by their detergent 
&« qualities all bilious concretions, to favour and 
promote all the ſecretions z and, while they do 
ce not relax the ſolids too much, they refreſh 
& the ſpirits by their fragrance.” I may add, 
that the juice of ſtrawberries and currants extracted, 

with water, makes an admirable drink, as the 
fruits themſelves make a food along with bread z 
and we have the rob of the laſt in perfection 
and plenty all the year round, to ſupply the 
place of citron or lemon juice. When that cannot 
be readily procured, the fleſhy grape; and where 
it cannot be obtained, the gooſeberry, or the 
Jargonell and Bury pears, furniſh the beſt pro- 
viſion in putrid fevers, and cure the bilious 
dyſentery like a charm. _ | 

Such are the virtues of 3 1 wy 
when phyſicians diſcover, by an early attention 
to the ſmell of the ſweat, the urine, or faces, 
or a cloſe examination of the colour of the ſkin, 
. dongue 


\ 
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tongue, 8&c. a tendency to # putrid ſtate, they 
cannot only cure many dangerous, but prevent 
many fatal diſeaſes by ſuch means. 
Decoctions or infuſions of frumentaceous ſub- 
ſtances ſeaſoned with ſea ſalt, cream of tartar 
drink, thin wines, juice of lemons, and plain 
5 vinegar, do all contribute largely to an immediate, 
and perhaps a laſting correction and change of 
aà corrupted ſtate of juices. 

When the diſeaſe is not outrageous, nor the 
putrefaction extreme, the vegetable acids are” 
generally ſufficient ; and when no inconvenience 
is found from their uſe, ' they may be given 

very freely, and indeed are probably neceffary. 
It is a miſtaken notion, that they will produce 
the colic, or diſagree where there already ſub- 
fiſts one, as in putrid caſes of colic we know 
that nothing proves a ſpeedier cure. 7A 
Chuymiſtry has moreover furniſhed the Yen 
with the nitrous, muriatic, and vitriolic acids; 
which, according to the chymiſts, differ more in 


their degree of concentration than in their other 


qualities In a very putrid ſtate of the juices 
they are uſed with the greateſt advantage. The 
muriatic acid has with me the preference, not 
only from the obſervations I have made of its 
effects, but from the univerſally acknowledged 
antiſeptic power of the ſea ſalt, from which it⸗ 
is extracted. The virtues of thoſe acids in gene- 
N L's | M Tab 
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ral, when given internally, are diſtributed through 
all the parts of the body, the mouth, ſtomach blood 
veſſels, and ſecretory organs : for, applied to the 
mouth, they increaſe the ſecretions of ſaliva, and 
allay thirſt : applied to the fauces, in the ulcerated 
and malignant ſore-throat, they correct the putte- 
faction, and preſerve the parts from gangrene, 
or even ſtop its . progreſs when already begun: 
taken into the ſtomach, they excite appetite by 
correcting its juices ; for nothing palls it more 
than putrid matter lodged there. It is a fact 
well known, that they are very uſeful in the 
dyſentery; I mean the bilious one ſo common 
in armies during the autumnal . ſeaſon, where 
they correct the corrupted fomes, and act as 
ſtrong antiſeptics, hindering the putrid proceſs in 
the animal œconomy. | 

Finally, the beſt writers, and the moſt ſue- 


ceſsful practitioners, are agreed about their great 
uſe in putrid fevers. 


Since Dr. Prieſtly has A a method, 10 
eafily executed, of communicating the delicate 
and agreeable flayour, or acidulous taſte, Which 
can be produced by the mixture of fixed jaig 
with the drinks of patients ill of putrid fevers, 
it ought likewiſe to be practiſed, as it promiſes 
good effects in ſuch caſes, 


S E C- 
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e T I 0 N Nun. 
BY ANTISEPTIC DIAPHORETICS. 


Y\HERE ſcarcely exiſts a putrid fever, 
where a part of the offending effluvia will 
not, by means of theſe, find its way to the 
" Kin, and in ſome caſes relieve beyond all expecta- 
tion. Acids mixed with cold water often act 
as Diaphoretics : the antiſeptic whey;* or anti- 


ſeptic wine-whey, dv ſo in a remarkable 


degree; and the diaphoretic ſedative draught 9 is 


perhaps the medicine, of all others hitherto 
known, that is both moſt ſudorific and ſedative, 
if not given too early in the diſeaſe, even where 
the ſkin has been long dry, and the patient har- 
raſſed with the feveriſh fidgets and reſtleſſneſs. 


E 
2 REPOSE, BY MEANS Wo); SEDATIVES AND 
3 OPIATES. 


ATURE has in the ſtrongeſt manner pointed 
out the neceſſity of Repoſe in fevers : for no 


| ſooner is a perſon ſeized with the fever, than the 
Joints generally loſe their power of ſupporting the 
frame; an erect poſture becomes almoſt intolerable, 
the diſeaſe increaſes in a very conſpicuous degree, 


the 
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the morbid juices enter more deeply into the 
habit, and the dangerous ſymptoms grow in 
proportion to the time the patient attempts to fit 
out of bed. While the circulation labours (either 
from the fullneſs of the veſſels, of from a bad 
quality in the circulating fluids) it becomes 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, that the body ſhould be 
laid in an horizontal poſture, and remain fo a 
longer or ſhorter time, till the juices are diminiſhed 
in quantity, or changed in quality; and it is 
known, that by lying in a relaxed ſtate under 
the bed-cloaths, together with the uſe of proper 
drinks and an antiphlogiſtic or antifepric regimen, 
the patient is in general ſooneſt recovered. 

It was a complaint of old, that the 
fick were killed by their phyſicians obliging 
them to take exerciſe in fevers. Hippocrates | 
mentions Herodicus having deſtroyed his pas 
tients by ſuch a practice; and amongſt our- 
ſelves it is not uncommon to ſee people, 
who from their own inattention, or the neglect 
of their medical friends, ſhall walk about 
two or three days with a fever upon them; a 
conduct which often proves fatal in the event. 
Sanctorius has remarked, that there are particular 
hours in -the four and twenty, when: the perſpi- 
ration is greatly - increaſed, even in healthy bodies. 
Who does not know how much , heavier the 
body and ſpirits feel by getting out of bed when 
the perſpiration is at its height? How much 

| 4 M2 e 
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muſt the caſe be affected, where the juices are 
in a -putrid ſtate, by FOI ſuch matter in any 
quantity ! 

Perpetual 3 deſtroy the ſtrength, * in- 
creaſe crudities in the humours, and often . throw 
the fick into phrenzy or fatal convulſions. We 
know that the increaſed motion of the blood, 


or the pulſe growing harder in inflammatory diſ- 


eaſes, prevents the patient's obtaining fleep ; and 
that in general every kind of acrimony in the 
Juices produces ſo much irritation in the circula- 
tion, as to hinder this moſt defirable relief. 
Sleep 1s the fick man's Elyfium, the ſtate his 
ſoul pants after: it ſuſtains our hopes, digeſts 
our humours, and prevents delirium or deadly 
convulſions. To procure it, has been the deſideratum 
of all ages. Our bodies cannot be ſupported in 
bilious or putrid fevers without its benign influence. 
Could we with certainty procure it in fevers, we 
ſhould often be enabled to make the happieſt 
prognoſtic, where we. can promiſe nothing without 
it. When we know how to produce ſleep, the 
diſeaſe can ſcarce prove deadly; I ſpeak of natural 
| repoſe. Attempts to force it in the beginning 
of Inflammatory fevers, by opiates, (before the 
hardneſs is * off from the pulſe by venæſection, 
revulſions, 
It was a practice of General Cohorn's to carry on his 
ſieges in ſuch a manner as never to allow any repoſe to 


the beſieged, by which means they were thrown into fevers 


while other generals uſed oply to keep up their fire in the 
night, 


/ 
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revulſions, fomentations, or emulſions): do infinite 
miſchief : but in Putrid ones, which ariſe from 
irritation, - opium given with lemon juice or 
vinegar, one ar two grains of the one with a 
ſpoonful of either of the other, has ſuch won- 
derful effects ſometimes towards the end of the 
fever, as to deſerve the character of a cure 
wrought by the hand of God, where every other 
remedy has failed. I ſpeak fram experience. 
Many things have been tried to procure ſleep 
in all ages.  Arzteus- obſerved long ago, that 
a profound quiet begins the diſpoſition; to it; 
he forbids a fingle word to be ſpoken, or voice 
heard, or even the tread of a foot, the leaſt noiſe, 
or any light: he ſays, that great heat and great 
cold prevent it; that moiſt air and ſoftening 
diet promote it; that the ſame effect is produced 
by the fall of water, the gentle whiſtling of the 
wind, and the ruſtling of poplar leaves. Latter 
writers have added little more, excepting the 
uſe of opium with acids; but, unfortunately, 
. ſeldom can be given with propriety at a 
M 3. period 


„ Sir William Duncan gave the author of this Enquiry | 
a hundred and ſeven drops of laudanum within twenty-four ; 
hours, on the ſeventeentl day of a Miliary fever, in a 
delirium of four days ſtanding, with a clean tongue, and 
cured him ;+ nor can he let flip this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging 'with gratitude the many juſt and uſeful hints, for 
the treatment of Putrid Fevers, which he received from that 


yery able and conſcientious Phyſician. 


I See a caſe of the ſame ſort in Pr. Storck ; 3 Medicus, 
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period early enough to procure this great defide- 
_ ratum in putrid fevers, 

Inftead of repeating what has been d on 
one of the moſt important of all ſubjects, the 
procuring of ſleep in fevers, I go on to obſerve 
what has ſcarcely been taken notice of, or is 
not commonly known, that in inflammatory ones, 
| whether the fizy blood has fallen on any parti- 

cular viſcus, as on the fide, lungs, liver, inteſtinal 

canal, or is (circulating about in the general 
habit, as in rheumatic or ardent fevers ; taking 
away blood in a ſufficient quantity at proper 
intervals, together with ſufficient dilution ' and 
an antiphlogiſtic treatment, always procures ſleep | 
| ſoon enough to prevent delirium ; and that in 
the true phrenitis or paraphrenitis the above plan 

will cure it ene come on, if r 

practiſed. EA | 

Nor muſt T omit to mention, that I had for 
many years looked in yain for a method of 
procuring ſleep in fevers of the putrid kind; by 
which I would here be underſtood to mean 
ge from irritation or acrimony, in a greater 
leſs degree; but have at laſt the comfort 

je being able, if called in early, to point out a 
method that ſeldom fails to procure it, I ſaid, If 
called in early; for my plan will not anſwer 
where cordials, broths, and yolatiles, have 
been poured down in the beginning, and bliſters 
have been applied to almoſt every part of the 
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body at the ſame period. Correctors, but chieſly 
evacuants of putrid juices, are calculated to pro- 
duce this bleſſed effect, As for cordial- con- 
fection, volatiles, bliſters, broths, mithridate, and 
the like, I can from my own experience aſſirm, 
that they are not: but ſubacid drinks, as barley 
water with lemon juice, imperiale, lemon, _ 

or vinegar whey ; ripe fruits, ſtrawberries, goaſe- 
berries, raſpberries, and currants, in ſummer; and 
in winter, oranges; grapes, and pears, currant 
jelly, or preſerved fruits, will diſpoſe the patient 
to ſleep. After the fever is formed, the ſoluble 
tartar, with manna and tamarinds, or with lemon 
Juice, in a ſufficient doſe to purge, three gr 
four times daily, or in a leſs quantity hen 
there js already a diarrbœa, ſeldom fails to pro- 
cure, in the courſe of a few nights, enough of 
ſleep to keep off delirium ; will often: remove it 
when already come on, and generally produces 
that fort of repoſe which quiets the pulſe, and 
which is the moſt promiſing mark of recovery 
that I know, even in the worſt putrid fevers, 

In ſuch fevers it is not unuſual for the fick 
to become comatoſe with their delirium; a ſymp» 
tom that exceedingly alarms the attendants, and 
often, I wiſh I could not ſay commonly, miſleads 
the phyſician to apply bliſters, and give ſtimulating 
medicines, with a view of keeping up the pulſe, 
as they expreſs it, In this ſtate (Where I am 
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led to make a favourable prognoſtic) I have 
been taught by experience to purſue a very 

- different courſe: for I frequently allow the patient 
to lie for ſeveral days, perhaps eight or ten, in 
his delirium, without ever offering to diſturb him, 
except for the purpoſe of his taking wine whey, 
panada and ſago with wine, or ſpirit. Minderer. 
and julep. camph. with a few drops of Hoffman's 
anodyne liquor, till he obthins natural Bay or 
cn has degree *. him. G 
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By ABSTINENCE FROM ALL "PROMOTERS | or 
rurkEFAC IDN, AS FISH, FLESH, VOLA-_ 
| TILE SALTS, AND ACRID VEGETABLES. | F 


10 1 
BSTIN ENCE has different meanings in 
different ſituations, according to the ideas 
* the patient and of the phyſician, or the 
cuſtoms of the place or country where a perſon 
lives. In England it is made to conſiſt, rather 
too often, in abſtaining from roaſt beef, bacon, 
and water-fowl ; in eating ne veal, fiſh, 
and perhaps mutton. 

In France, where Ballonius, Wand and 
Riverina! formerly. practiſed with ſuch ſucceſs, 
and taught with ſuch ſkill—-I fay in France, 
Where, to be in repute now as a phyſician, / you 
muſt be an adept as a cook, (for bouillons at leaſt) 

ſtrong 
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ſtrong ſoups are found at the bedfides/ of their 
ſick, even in their hoſpitals : and at Paris, in 7 
the Hôtel Dieu, I have ſeen the patients fed with 
broths between four and five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when perhaps the poor people might have 
repoſed better without them. 
In general it is a good rule, that in fevers 
the patient ſhould take nothing, in the way of 
food, that requires much cotion? Or an * exertion 
af the digeſtive powers. Where the juices are 
already crude, it is manifeſtly improper in a high 
degree to uſe any thing ſtrong, or hard of digeſ- 
tion. As fiſh becomes putrid ſooner than ments, 
they muſt of courſe be particularly unſit where / 
fleſn meats are ſo, and mn 
fail of increaſing the putrid diatheſia. wy" 
Acrid vegetables have in ſome proportion fimilar 
| eff, and muſt conſequently be improper” n 
the circumſtances juſt mentioned. * 
The beſt chymiſts aſſure us, that volatile alca- 
line ſalts received into the cavities of our veſſels, 
actuated by vital heat, and circulated by the 
impetus of the blood, are, from their preying 
and ſtimulating power, attended with an imme- 
diate ſtroke on the nervous ſyſtem, which they throw 
into yet intenſer action, thereby promoting perſpira- 
tion, ſweat, urine, and faliva : from whence it fol- 
lows, that in an alcaline, putrid, or diſſolved ſtate 
of the humours, or in bodies already too much 
agitated, they are the worſt of poiſons. —See Boer- 
haave's Chymiſtry. * 
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I take upon me to ſay therefore, that abſti- 
nence from all ſuch becomes a neceſſary precaution; 
and that, unleſs the dietetic regimen is altered 
from its preſent mode in this country, no human 
art will be found ſufficient * ene een 
_ into ſafe diſeaſes. 


MS o N XXL 


OF THE ABUSE OF BLOOD-LETTING N PUTRID 
F EVERS. 


Mos phyficians, if any ſuch there gil 

are in this country, who think thata part 
5 the cute of every fever muſt neceſſarily conſiſt 
of Blood-letting, ſhow themſelves to be ignorant 
of their profeſſion; for, the ſymptoms of head- 
ach, heat, thirſt, or delirium, however gong. 
do not always require it. 

In the hoſpitals of France I have ſeen a fourth 
or fifth bleeding ordered in the laſt ſtage of 
fevers with delirium, and a black tongue, and 
teeth covered with a black tenacious ſlough; in 
a word, with the pathognomonic ſigns of putre- 
trefaction and malignity. A ſpeedy diffolution was 
the conſequence, as might naturally be expected. 
Bleeding / increaſes putrefaction, and w eakens 
the habit, in almoſt every circumſtance where 
there is no plethora. Blood that looks thin and 
ſapious ſeldom admits of repeated phlebotomy. 

| Ta 


* 
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To fay the truth, notwithſtanding the many 
obſeryations recorded by a variety of good writers 
on the bad effects of this practice in ſome fevers, 
it is but of late that the fatal tendency of letting 
too much blood in putrid ones has been properly 
pnderſtood | or conſidered, and that ny by 2 
very few. } 

In the peripneumonies of D I 74 55 
Dr. Huxham eſtabliſhed this excellent rule: if 
* the blood, having ſtood until cold, appears to 
© be in too diſſolved a ſtate, and with” be 
c little cohefion, however florid it may 
&* ſtop your hand inſtantly, unleſs you — 
* ſtrangle your patient. He calls this a ſure 
rule about Oy where the caſe i is  doutxfi, | 
pag. 145. | 
Thus we ſee the abſolute neceſſity of attending 
to the ſtate of the blood, even in caſes Which 
might be ſuppoſed to proceed from inflammarion. 

Though I belieye it will hold pretty uni- 
verſally, that fevers truly putrid may bear one 
bleeding in habits very plethoric, yet à ſecond 
or thitd generally proves deadly, if malignity be 
the character of the fever, and the particular 
diſeaſe be either the ulcerated ſore· throat, the 
Jail, or petechial fever: nor do I know the ſymp» 
tom that can in thoſe caſes juſtify ſuch a practice. 
1 would therefore recommend it particularly to 
young practitioners, to uſe the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection in Amen the nature of the fever, 
| and 
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and the ſtate of blood, as they would avoid the 
pain and diſgrace of having miſtaken the caſe, 
or of e . where nn called ta 
ſave. 0790 Ls 
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TT is really ſhocking to ſee the manner in which 

the ſick are thrown upon the rack, in moſt 
| fevers, by having their heated and agitated bodies 
almoſt embalmed with Rliſter-plaſters, As J at- 
tempted in the Twelfth Section to explain and 
aſcertain the effects of bliſters, made of cantha- 
rides, on our blood in particular ſtates of it, I 
have only to enter my proteſt againſt their 
application in every fever with loaſe 2 and 
u en. Is. | 


8 E c 1 1 0 N XXIII. 
or THE USE AND. ABUSE OF WINE IN FEVER, 


F it be true that Aſclepiades was the firft 

who was enabled to judge with certainty 
by the pulſe when Wine was proper in fevers, 
and when not ſo, it is matter of regret, that ſo 
valuable an art ſhould in a great meaſure have 
died with him. We find, indeed, the old writers / 
"mentioning ſituations in which it was uſeful, and 
giving directions as to the kind, the quantity, 
and 


— 


/ 
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and the times of giving. it. But from the 
moderns we have not received any rules on this 
ſubject, that can be deemed ſufficiently full and 
accurate. Among the ſick in a military hoſpital 
near Pimblico, of which I had the care for 
almoſt twenty years, putrid fevers were very 
common; and they were generally brought under 
our eye on the firſt, ſecond, or third day of the 
fever. The patients diet and medicines being 
entirely under our regulation, their diſeaſes were 
left to proceed in their natural form: the pulſe 
was meaſured by the watch, while nothing that 
could be - prevented was allowed to agitate or 
ſink it, beſides the fever: bliſters were ſeldom 
applied, or cordial medicines (as they are called) 
exhibited. in a doſe. to affect the circulation 
materially in the putrid fever ; and I obſerved, 
from long experience, that in the Inflammatory 
ſort no benefit ever accrued. from the uſe of wine 
in any ſhape, or in any quantity, and that even 
a ſingle glaſs often did apparent miſchief, by 
increafing the fever, or retarding the cure. 
The caſe, I remarked, was very different in all 
the ſpecies of Putrid fevers; for, if there was a 
dejection of mind, or a violent diarrhea, neither 
+ Al. Trallian recommends wine in the cure of the cholera 
morbus: Becauſe,” ſays be, it has the power beyond 


any thing elſe to refreſh moſt ſpeedily the exhauſted 
« ſtrength; and I have known many who have, beyond 


<< -expeCation, . eſcaped the danger of dying by drinking i it,” ” 5 


L. 7. C. de Colera. 
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of which is uncommon in ſuch fevers, wine 
mixed with barley water did no hurt, even in 
the early ſtages of the diſeaſe, (when the pulſe 
was almoſt always quick ;) that is, provided there 
was no delitium in the firſt attack. 

When the pulſe fell below the natural Randard, 
or under fixty-fix, red Port wine, to the quantity 
of two, three, or four glaſſes in the twenty-four 
hours, was almoſt always of ' uſe, or at worſt 
raiſed the pulſe ſo much as immediately to ſhow 
the impropriety of continuing to give it. 

A foul tongue covered with a black ſlime, 
or attended with tough glare on the teeth, was 
always found to require it, even where the pulſe 
was ſo rapid as a hundred and forty, with con- 
ſtant delirium, petechiz, ſyncope, or a total in- 
attention to the paſſing of excrements. I confeſs 
that I then gave wine, becauſe I knew not any 
thing better : but where the pulſe had in a putrid 
fever come down under ſeventy, I never ſaw 
wine do harm in any ſtate of the brain; it 
generally did great good, and often wrought 
like a charm. Perhaps indeed the fever went on 
for many days longer, till at laſt the patient crept 
out of it by a continuation of the flux, comato'e 
ſleep, or partial ſweats. A glaſs of Sweet wine 


repeated once or twice is commonly a ſufficient 


doſe in the twenty-four hours: of Liſbon, old 
Hock, or Claret, four or five glafles ; and of Port, 
Sherry, or Madeira, two or three may be uſed. 
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In general, where wine is indicated, it ſhould 
be made into what is called Biſhop, or mixed 
with panada, falop, ſago, or barley water; * 
it often proves a ſedative. 

Where there was faintneſs, with W n 
ings, a ſmall, irregular, and unequal pulſe, and 
bilious thin ſtools; or when that faintneſs was 
occafioned by crudities in the ſtomach, with a 
flow and ſmall pulſe ; Alexander Trallian gave 
light white wines to help the concoction of the 
humours, to recruit the ſtrength ſuddenly, and to 
prevent the fatal effects threatened by its loſs. 


8 B CT. I O:-N: IV: 
OF THE CURE OF INFLAMMATORY FEVERS IN 
© PARTICULAR. 


HE firſt and beſt phyficians of antiquity / 


have told us, that bleeding and a ſpare 


diet was the cure for Inflammatory Fevyers, and 
have all united in directing both, in N 
to the ſeverity of the ſymptoms. 

Our knowledge of the circulation of the blood, 
and our ſuperior knowledge of mechanical and 
chymical principles, ſerve only to increafe our 


_ admiration of their ſagacity and judgement, and 


to confirm us in the propriety of adopting their 
method of cure. The fact is, that little new has 

been diſcovered fince; and it were well for the 
| | Cities 
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cities of London and Weſtminſter if their mode 
of treatment were more conformable to that of 
the ancients in inflammatory diſeaſes: ſo many 
people would not die choaked in their blood; 
at leaſt, ſo many would not be afflicted with 
inflammations of the pleura, lungs, and liver, 
ending in conſumptions or abſceſſes; nor of the 
brain and bowels, iſſuing in phrenzy and gangrene. 
Jo attempt to argue a point ſo clear, would eer- 
tainly be prepoſterous ; and to beſtow much time 
In explaining why ſuch conſequences follow, 
would be equally ſuperfluous, | 

Arzteus and Galen carried the antiphlogittic 
treatment as far as we dare; and if they were 
ignorant of the attenuating powers of nitre, and 
a certain degree of heat, they knew however the 
virtues of oxymel, barley water, and a very 
ſpare diet, detter than . are now N 7 
known. 

Even a Sydenham, a "HE ee and our whit 
illuſtrious moderns, all confirm their doctrines. 
Wherever an inflammatory fever declares itlelf, 
unmixed with bilious or putrid appearances, 
not affecting any particular viſcus, it requires the 
moſt ſimple treatment; but where either the 
brain, lungs, pleura, liver, inteſtines, kidneys, or 
bladder, become the ſeat of the inflammation, 
the utmoſt {kill and care are neceſſary from 
the very beginning; otherwiſe the fever ſpeedily 


N en, abſceſſes, gangrene, or death. 
9 here 
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'There is not perhaps a more common error, 
than the ſuppoſing that emetics, purging medi- 
cines, or diaphoretic ones, are of uſe to aſſiſt the 
paſſage of fizy blood through the brain, the thorax 
and its contents, or through the celiac. ſyſtem ; 
or that by increafing the action of the blood 
veſſels, which have already thickened the humours 
too much, they can bediluted and diffolved while: 
the habit remains too full. It was well remarked, 
by a maſter of the profeſſion, that thoſe who 
attempt to puſh unconcocted matter through the 
vefſels, where there are obſtructions, occaſion a 
gangrene. Sweats and bliſters are not made uſe 
of in this ſtate but with the moſt imminent 
hazard; therefore people ſhould abſtain from all 
hot ſpices, muſtard, leeks, and onions, in ſuch a 
caſe. 


As the fevers of this fort 4 require no 


additional ſtrength, the diet ſhould be thin, at 
leaſt in the beginning. Where the humours are 
too thick, abſtinence and blood - letting are pre- 
ferable to the beſt cordials ; and the diet ought 
to be cooling and ſoftening juices, pulps of fruit, 
decoctions of vegerables and of 3 a 
| ſtances, | 
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TEC THO e 
BY BLOODLETTING. 


T was obſerved debe, that particular fevers 
1 are accompanied with peculiar appearances in 
the blood, and ſuch as deſerve great attention, 
becauſe on a proper regard to them very much 
depends the ſucceſsful treatment of the fevers 
 m_ queſtion. 

But the many «circumſtances necefſary to be 
conſidered in emmining the blood, and aſcer- 
taining the ſtatẽ of both its ſerum and craſſa- 
mentum, haze, to the unſpeakable misfortune 
of the Healing Art, made the whole appear an 
uſeleſs enquiry: and what has tended not a 
little to diſcredit any indications taken from it 
(very general ideas excepted) is the opinion of 
ſome eminent phyfiologiſts, who confider the 


blood's having an inflammatory cruſt, or wanting 


it, as no rule by which to judge of the ſtate of 
the 'fluids; becauſe, ſay they, its trickling down 


_ the arm inſtead of ſpringing in a ſtream, or its 


coming away in a ſmaller and feebler one, through 
the narrowneſs of the orifice, prevents the cruſt- 
from appearing: and in this they follow Dr. 
Sydenham, by whoſe authority, eminent as he 
certainly was in a high degree, they are apt to 
be too much fettered. N 
| There 


% 
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„There is not indeed any poſition, that has 


tended more than the laſt mentioned to miſlead 
the phyſicians of this country, who look only for 
the cruſt, and pay too little if any attention to it, or 
to the. texture, though the latter ought to have 
2 principal influence on the future treatment of 
the fever. Again, they alledge, that the blood's 
being received into ſhallow veſſels hinders the 
buff from ſeparating ; that agitating the veſſel 
while the patient is bleeding, or, ſudden cold 
applied to it, will prevent any ſuch ſeparation 
from taking place #5, 
As another reaſon why this buffy cruſt does 
not with them determine the morbid ſtate of 


the blood, they ſay it appears where the perſon | 
is pregnant, or has had menſtrual obſtructions. 
But who is ignorant that ſuch obſtructions give 
the blood a fizy texture? They are willing 
indeed to acknowledge, that the appearance of 
the cruſt ſhows an inflammatory tendency,” but 
deny that it is in a diſeaſed ſtate, even though 
there be a quantity of cruſt,” or that it dif 
covers any lentor in the blood; adding, that it 
is of very little importance in forming any pro- 
gnoſis about the event, or in pointing out the 
method of cure in inflammatory fevers. 

I hope enough has been ſaid to evince the ne- 
ceſlity of bleeding, and repeating it at proper 
intervals, 2 to the E nh d the 
irength, | 
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SECTION XV. 
BY DISU'TION. 


8 the heat of the fever greatly waſtes the 

. moſt liquid part of our juices, a new 

. ſupply is conſtantly wanted, and the ſecret lies 

in reſtoring the due quantity. This is not to be 

effected by pure water, either warm or cold; for that 
paſſes off by the kidneys, and does not mix kindly 

with the blood: but if honey, ſugar, ripe fruits, or 

any farinaceous ſubſtance, be added, and eſpecially 

if given warm, our juices are then properly 
diluted. | 


T Io: XXVII. 
. BY ANTIPHLOGISTIC DIET, 


AVING ſeen above how largely a proper 
1 4 Diet contributes to the cure of fevers in 
general, we ſhall find no great difficulty in applying 
it to the inflammatory ſort in particular, where 
almoſt the ſole qbje& is the reduction of the 
ſtrength by the lancet, and by. a diet calculated to 
attenuate thoſe humours which have become too 
thick and tenacious. | 
Had the Prince of Phyſic written nothing on 
iy other ſubject in medicine ' beſides his book 
on Thin Diet in acute diſeaſes, it would have 
3 47 b = made 
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made his name immortal. The moſt penetrating 
chymiſt of modern times could ſcarcely have 
deviſed any medicine more diluting for thick 
humours, or more diſſolving for tenacious ones, 
than the barley water and oxymel of Hippo- 
crates: with ſuch we might make a tolerable 
ſhift is fevers even now. Where both are com · 

bined, every thing may be expected in the way 

of abating and ,diminiſhing the ſymptoms of 
inflammatory fevers, ſo as to gain that time 
which we have reprefented as indiſpenſable to 
their cure, provided always that the lancet's: aid 
is called in where indicates. 
Leet it be added, that no habits can julliß 
the indulging to a regimen that is totally oppo- 
ſite to the genius of the diſtemper: but I do not 
wiſh to reſt a matter of this importance on my on 
authority. Hear the opinion of the modern 
Hippocrates, (Sect. 8 54. p. 142. of Boerhaave's 
own Commentary, part iv.) “ Where. the peri- 


* pneumony is known, it is curable; but it may 


* be made incurable if any coarſe cbyle be 
brought into the bleod : hence let the fick 

« eat nothing that is thickening or viſcous; to 
© wit, neither fleſh, nor eggs, nor milk; only 
«the freſheſt new-made whey: in this caſe let 
e the food be barley- water, or water-gruel only, 
« or butter- milk from which the butter has 
been ſeparated ; for much food is not requiſite, 
* and the fick can eaſily hold out with little 
. 6e till 


* 


* 
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t till the ninth day, which is the critical one.” 
One authority more concerning the diet of the 
fiek, and the danger of neglecting it; that fatal 


rock on which ſo many patients in inflammatory 


fevers are daily wrecked. Speaking of the cure 
of quinzey, Dr. Sydenham has theſe remarkable 


words: Meats- of every kind, and likewiſe 


s broths prepared of them, are ſacred, and muſt 
&* not be touched, Let the patient live on barley- 
ee water, water-gruel, and boiled apples; and 
« let ptiſan and very ſmall beer be his drink.“ 
On the cure of the baſtard peripneumony he. 

adds, In the mean time I forbid my ſick to 

c touch meats or broths made of them, and 
* eſpecially every ſort of ſpirituous liquors.” But 
how ſhort is the liſt of phyſicians now-a-days, 

with whom theſe beſt authorities have any 

weight! Gi Ade 
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BY ANTIPHLOGISTIC MEDICINES. | 


E know how much heat may be allayed, 
and how much cold may be induced, by 
nitre and ſal ammoniac. We likewiſe know 
how wonderfully the Almighty Chymiſt has 
blended the effential ſalts of plants, fruits, and 
the different parts of vegetables, with their pulpy 
ſubſtance; how ſtrongly our nature craves them 
; 1 
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in heated and feveriſh * and d delight 


fully they ſoothe it. 


We have before hinted 4 aids our ” 
have contrived, where ſuch natural aſſiſtance is 


not at hand, or not in faſhion, to dilute and 


cool our humours by means of neutral ſalts. 
It has been ſeen likewiſe, that nitre and the 


other neutral ſalts have, beſides their attenuating 


powers,” the additional quality of being ſedative, 
and even anodyne. Such are the faline mixture 


of Riverius, our antiphlogiſtic drink,* ſalts of 
nitre, polychreſt, and prunelle, mixed with 
milk and water, with teas of every ſort, or wü 
the teſtaceous powders. The proportions are ſo 
well known, that any further directions mult be 


_—_ 


SECTION XXIX. 
BY BLISTERS. 


HERE have been, and always will bej-. L 
fevers where the blood is thick and gluti- 
nous, as thoſe of the rheumatic and inflammatory 


ſort; to diſſolve which, after the veſſels have 
been emptied to à proper degree, Bliſters ate of 
wonderful efficacy: for, though it muſt be owned, 
that during their operation the motion of the 


arteries is accelerated, yet ſoon after the pulſe 


12 ſofter and milder in conſequence of the 


N 4 cantharides 
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cantharides having melted the blood and humours. 
Certain it is, that many eminent phyficians, and 
among the reſt Dr. Sydenham, have employed 
Bliſters with advantage in winter fevers, when 
the action of the arteries had not power to break 
down the ſize and texture of the blood without 
them. They have been applied too by many 
with ſucceſs in the ſmall-pox, where the hands 
and feet were not ſufficiently ſwelled, provided 
at the ſame time that the pulſe was ſlow, and 
the patient rather heavy than otherwiſe. 
In fine, where the circulation is languid and 
feeble, as frequently happens in the end of inflam- 
matory fevers when the blood is not enough 
diſſolved, they prove as uſeful as they are the 
reverſe when the pulſe is quick and vigorous, 
or che juices are putrid. 

In cold affections, when the bal is violently 
attacked, Mercurialis recommends Bliſters applied 
to. the feet, in preference to ay other 9325 of 

the body. 

The beſt epiſpaſtic is warm water, and the 

ſtrongeſt is the vapour of warm water, which 

laſt is indeed of incredible efficacy. 
©  Sinapiſms with vinegar, leaven, &c. have 
always been uſed with ſucceſs in putrid fevers, 
their antiſeptic virtues correcting the putrid dia- 
theſis, agreeable to the ny" of the beſt 
writers, 


Nor 
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Nor do we diſpute the good effects of making 
a a revulfion by of bliſters in à variety of 
caſes, provided are adapted to the ſtate of 
the juices at the time; particularly when there 
are bad humours  flaating about through the 
internal parts of the body: ſuch applications may 
ſerve to draw them outwards. Let it however 
be ſtill remembered, that ſtimulating ſubſtances, 
when they do not remove the obſtruction, increaſe ' 
the inflammation ; and that they do not remove + 
the obſtruction, unleſs when the veſſels have been 


previouſly emptied, and where volatile ſalts may 
be indicated as able to remove them: for exam- 


ple, in inflammatory rheumatiſms, and pleuritie 


complaints towards the end of the diſeaſe, 


SECTION XXX. 


RECAPITULATION. 


ROM what has been * it appears, 
that moſt fevers are efforts of the conſtitu- 
tion to get rid of what offends in different ways, 
according as this has been accumulated by dif- 
ferent cauſes, and is in a diſpoſition to be 
carried off; that the beſt phyſicians, conſidering 
fevers in this light, have attended chiefly to the 
means of reducing or ſupporting the ſtrength of 
the patient as nature indicated; that when the - 
bile, inſtead of flowing into the inteſtines, bass 
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been regurgitated, and mixed with the blood more 
or leſs intimately, from obſtructed - perſpiration, | 
damp or over-heated air, too thin cloathing, 


'  affeRtions of the mind, too little repoſe, 2 bad 


 fituation or climate, the conſequences are bilious 
diforders, hoſpital, camp, jail, putrid, petechial, 
malignant, and 'peſtilential fevers, in proportion 
to the combination of circumſtances ; and that the 
fame general indication of correfting, and con- 
veying off when corrected, fo material a cauſe, 
is the direct road to a cure, We have ſhown 
how this is' to be attempted with the guns 
probability of ſucceſs, 

Tr farther appears, that the proceſs a oeretiing 
and curing fevers from a bilious or contaminated 
ſtate of juices being leſs underſtood, and more 
complex, according to circumſtances of the ſeaſon, 
climate, quality of the juices, and management 
of the fever in its. beginning, the duration of 
ſuch fevers muſt be more tedious, and their iffue 
in common hands more uncertain ; that ſizy or 
too compact blood, whether arifing from mere 
plethora, or produced by too cold air, too ſtrict 
a habit, too thin cloathing, too thick food, ex- 
 ceffive fatigue, want of exerciſe, and proper 
. dilution, is the leading canſe of inflammatory 


fevers, as ſuch blood, by circulating through the |, 


general ſyſtem of blood veſiels, or preſſing parti- 
cularly on the pleura, lungs, diaphragm, or any 


of the cæliac viſcera, produces rheumatic, pleuritic, 
pulmonic, 
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pulmonic, phrenitic, hepatic, or inteſtinal fevers ; 3 
and that weakening the tone of the veſſels, 


diminiſhing the quantity of circulating fluids by * . 


bleeding, diluting the remainder with warm water, 
frumentaceous, vegetable, ſaline, and ſaponaceous 
liquors, and giving the neceſſary aſſiſtance by 
laying the ſolids at reſt as much as poſlible in 


a proper and temperate air, conſtitute the natural 


proceſs for the cure of inflammatory fevers ; a 
proceſs almoſt always ſucceſsful, if properly pur- 
ſued and ſufficiently extended; and finally, that 
inflammatory fevers being on theſe accounts 
leſs complex in their nature, and conſequently 
more under the power of. regulation, the times- 
of their duration | and their * criſes are | beter: 
na | 
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cor THE PREVENTION OF FEVERS. 


HE peaſants of England are in the habit 

of letting blood and taking phyfic every 
ſpring, and many of them likewiſe in the autumnal 
ſeaſon. This would not be a bad rule if it was 
not too general: for ſo far as their peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of life ſubject them to the danger 0 
of fizy blood, that evacuation, which enables the 
arterial ſyſtem to deſtroy by breaking down tho 
too viſcid texture of the blood, muſt, no doubt, 
contribute 
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contribute much to prevent plethoric and inflam- 
matory fevers. 
For Preventing Inftammatory Fevers I would 
obſerve, that befides venæſection, where there are 
evident marks of plethora, the blood and other 
juices of our body ſhould be diluted with ſmall 
liquors much more than is commonly practiſed; 
that greater care ſhould be taken to have ſmall- 
beer in ſuch a ſtate of purity and freſhneſs, as 
may tempt us to make more uſe of it in 
the midſt of our ſolid meals; that a larger 
proportion of thin attenuating liquors ſhould be 
mixed with our food in the time of eating than 
is uſual, much depending on the blood's having 
a ſufficient quantity of ſerum ; and that porter, 
ales, and wines, ſhould not be drank titt ſmall 
liquors have preceded : in ſhort, that the French 
manner of living, with regard to diet and drink, 
mould be more generally adopted; I mean, that 
broths, -vegetables, baked fruits, water, &c. ſhould 
be much uſed. To all which I add, that the people 
of this country ſhould be clad more like thoſe 
of Holland, who leave not off their winter cloaths 
till Midſummer-day, and put them on again the 
day after; and alſo that every, interruption to - 
the digeſtion, by leaning forward on deſks, by 
ſtudying too ſeverely, or by writing immediately 
after a plentiful dinner, ſhould be carefully avoided. 
If ill ſucceſs, domeſtic troubles, or other cauſes, have 


worn the mind, and — the juices, that kind 
of 
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of phyſic or purging medicine which carries 
off the morbid fomes from the inteſtines, by 
entering the czliac or meſenteric ſyſtems, -and 
mending the juices there, will ſerve to prevent 
ſuch an accumulation of matter as would finally 
produce the worſt ſpecies of putrid fevers.” - 
To ward off both Bilious and Putrid fevers it 
is of importance to abſtain, eſpecially during hot 
weather and ſoutherly - winds, from meat, fiſh, 
and all forts: of wild and water fowl that has 
been long kept, or at leaſt to temper them with 
acids in ſuch a manner as to counter work their 
natural tendency to render our juices putrid. 
For the ſame purpoſe, the fruits of the ſeaſon, 
as currants, cherries, and gooſeberries, which every 
one can partake of, ſhould be moderately uſed, 
together with oranges and preſerved fruits. where 
they can be obtained. Not to diſguiſe the truth, 
unleſs the preſent mode of late hours and-unequal 
cloathing is given up, the inhabitants of London 
will be as ill able to bear the want of oranges, ' 


lemons, citrons, ſpiceries, &c. as the inhabitants of : 


tbe Torrid Zone could exiſt without the correcting 

acidity and reviving fragrance of thoſe productions. 
If, notwithſtanding a general attention to health, 
any perſon ſhall find his ſpirits become low, his 
head ache, his tongue feel parched, with the edges 
of it as if touched by a live coal, and his 
mind fall on the moſt difagreeable circumſtances 


with which he is 20 his ſleep become 


interrupted, 
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| interrupted, or his fancy harraſſed with uncom- 
| fortable dreams, he has reaſon to ſuſpect that 
a putrid fever is ready to break out on the 
leaſt irregularity, more ſimple or more complicated 
according as the body is more or leſs foul, the 
infection more or leſs active, or the houſe or 
place he inhabits loaded in a greater or leſs 
proportion with putrid effluvia. Againſt ſuch 
impending miſchief we preſume, with a confidence 
inſpired by proofs innumerable, to recommend 
our Prophylactic Powder * as the beſt preſervative 
which modern times have produce. 
Jo conclude, it will be allowed, that: the man 


. © whoſe body is clear from every noxious humour is 


in no danger of contracting any illneſs, except from 
external violence or infection; but we aſk with 
Galen, Why may not proper care be taken to 
keep the body clear from all ſuch noxious 
humours ? | p30” SM An sig 


See our Formula Medicamenterum, No, X. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AVING in N Wee; OY 
voured to eſtabliſh the propriety of dividing 
Ame ineo Punt eee 
of both, and to give an account of the ſeveral 


cauſes, diſtinguiſhing characters, and different 


treatment of the Putrid and Inflammatory ſpecies, - 


it may not be iniproper to attempt a further 


illuſtration of our ſubject by ſelecting an example 


of each, and trying, from the teſtimony of the 
beſt writers, whether the plan above propoſed, 


of an - antiſeptic treatment throughout in the 


as truly antiphlogiſtic in the Inflammatory Hectic 
Fever, does not offer the greateſt probability of 


ſucceſs. 
I have choſen the Ulcerated and Malignant 


Sore-throat, as examples of the firſt, and the 
Hectic Fever as an inſtance of the laſt ſort, for 


the following reaſons : 


Ulcerated and Malignant Sore-throats, and of one 


Firſt; Becauſe, notwithſtanding the mafiy de. 


ful lights that have been thrown upon this 
| ſubject by „ of "i 
0 
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and Italy, and by two of our own moſt eminent 
phyſicians, particularly Dr. Fothergill, the diſeaſe 
ſtill continues to make a havock fo confiderable, 
as to keep up the alarm about it both in the 
metropolis and all over England. | 
| Secondly, Becauſe, during a courſe of eighteen 
or nineteen years in a military hoſpital of which 


— 


I had the charge, I never loſt a patient by this 


diſeaſe, as my affiſtants can teſtify, though the 
nature of the ſervice ſubjected the ſoldiery very 
much to putrid complaints, and many adults 
had the putrid ſore - throat in its worſt form. 
Tbirdly, Becauſe, in an extenſive private practice 
for yet a longer period, I never witneſſed, its 
fatal effects, excepting in two inſtances:“ 
4 The late A— D——d elquire's / .old 
ſervant, of a very ſcorbutic and rather groſs 
habit, had the malignant ſore-throat with its 
worſt ſymptoms; on which account, for three 
days before I ſaw him, he had taken Peruvian 
bark, cordial- confection, and opiates in abundance, 
beſides two bottles of Port wine, and nearly 
a pint of brandy daily, as I was informed by 
thoſe about him: I found him delirious, with his 
looſeneſs ſtopped, and in the agonies of death, 
which happened & "_ hours . afterwards, - 
| ® When the . was written, I had not ſeen its fatal effect 


in two children, of a noble e a few miles welt from 
London, FR . 


* 
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The other caſe was of a young gentleman 
about five or fix years old, where the diſeaſe was 
next to peſtilential; for every part of the body 
that bore its own weight gangrened, as well as 
the orifices - where he had been . blooded twice - 
before I ſaw him (which was three days after 
the ſeizure); the parotid glands were very much 
ſwelled, the whole body was more or leſs: cede · 
matous, and the ſkin throughout of an eryſipelatous 
purple: he died OY RON I ſaw 
him. ti r 
I have pitebed on the Hedtic XY been 
I know that it has proved deſtructive to gteat 
numbers of boys and young men, eſpecially in 
this .crowded city, from their having not been 
treated according to the beſt antiphlogiſtic regimen, 
as. well as diet, unleſs. by a few phyſicians, ho 
(I mention it with regret) have been condemned 
by: the many for preſuming to make the diet of 
their patients as antiphlogiſtic as they made the 
treatment; and I hope to ſhow, that many have 
been ſaved in this way, who, but for ſo ſevere _ 
ne apts muſt have 08 * been met, | 


. aui 0 


fall ai 


ON THE 


1 — 


HECTIC FEVER, 


x; -OTHING can hay more trrondong:thes | 
the idea which generally prevails, That 
where the fleſh is waſted, or the habit reduced, 
the caſe is always conſumptive: for when a 
Putrid or a Rheumatic fever has laſted a coũfi- 
been treated according to the beſt rules, the 
fleſh ſhall be gone to appearance, —_ 
diſeaſe is conquered, and the patient in ſafety. - 

0 The true Pchifs, or conſumption, is a very 
common diſcaſe in Great Britain, deſtroying pet- 
haps a tefth part of rhoſe who EAA 
called Chronical diſtempers. 
"It not my intention ae muede 
the forts that are the oonſequence of inſamma- 
Bons in the fide or lungs, or that are owing to 
external accidents, or that ſucoeed a- ſpitting of 
blood, with which laſt ſymptom very many 
conſumptive caſes begin. 

I mean only to diſtinguiſh from the reſt that 
ſpecies which. is called the Hectic Fever, and 
to evince, what is by no means a common opinion, 
hew. very much it is within the reach of art, 
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if not hereditary, and if treated on a plan thoroughly. 
antiphlogiſtic ; a plan indeed, to which it is not 
eaſy in England to reconcile either the patient 
or his friends: nor, to ſpeak the truth, are the 
generality of phyſicians fond of purſuing it; fo 
far otherwiſe, that many of them affect to treat 
with derifion this method of cure, which alone 
ſeems adequate to the violence of the diſeaſe, and 
without which the lungs become finally touched 
in a fatal manner. | 

We have already ſeen, that the beſt profeſſors 
of the art, both ancient and modern, believed 
a feyer to be often neceſſary for the ſeparation 
of the impure part of our juices from the pure, 
and conſequently neceſſary in many caſes for the 
welfare of the body : but while this is admitted, 
it muſt likewiſe be owned, that a fever is the 

| cauſe of many diſeaſes, and frequently of. death. 
The wiſeſt practitioners, from a knowledge of theſe 


circumſtances, have learned to be very cautious _. 


in their treatment of fevers, and to obſerve what 
are the forts which on the one hand, by being 
_ cheriſhed, are uſeful to the habit (as the general 
claſs of Intermittent and Depuratory fevers are) 
or on the other hand, if not reſtrained and con- 
quered, produce the worſt effects, Accordingly 
they diſcovered, that the kind of fever which 
was attended with an unnatural heat and too 
quick a pulſe, laſting for many weeks, perhaps 
months, and ſhewing evident marks of obſtructions 
Oz in 
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in the lungs, was a very dangerous one; and 


they called it Hectic. It was called ſo by Galen 
from its fimilitude to "itſelf, without any feveriſh' 
paroxyſms, without increaſe, height, or remiſfion, 
ſo that the patient was not ſenfible of his being 


ſeized with the fever. It was obſerved indeed, 


that it had a periodical increaſe, not from the 
Hectic itſelf, which always goes on with an equal 
tenor, but from the nouriſhment taken in, which, 

when digeſted and diſtributed, allowed the diſeaſe 


to return to its former ſtate, 


To make the doctrine which I wiſh to <ſtabliſh 


| more intelligible, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething - 


of the ſtructure of the lungs, which are generally 


| known to be divided into two parts. Each 


4 part,” ſays the moſt eminent Anatomiſt of this 


age,“ © is quite a diſtinct maſs; there is no 
s continuity of ſubſtance between them, unleſs by 
e the trunk of the great veſſels which go into 


* each. The lungs ſerve for two great purpoſes ; 
« firſt, the circulation of blood.; ſecondly, the cir- 


40 culation of air, or the paſſage of the air into 
„the lungs and out again: therefore they are 
. © compounded of arteries and veins like other 


parts, but have alſo a. ſyſtem of veſſels (air 
* veſſels) which is peculiar to this part of the 


„ body: all theſe veſſels enter the lungs in the 


* middle of the infide of each lobe. The great 


1 . veſſels come to them from the bafis BY 


STA | the 
A William Hunter's MS. Lect. anno hed nl 
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< the heart. The lungs do not, like the other 
parts of the body, receive à portion of blood 
ce for ſecretion or nouriſhment ; but they receive 


« all the blood which goes through the whole 
e body. This viſcus has alſo a farther peculiarity, 


that, beſides receiving the blood which goes 
„ through the whole body from the heart, each 
6“ lung has an artery from the aorta, and a vein 
„ from the vena cava or azygos ; ſo that this is 
another ſyſtem of veffels ſerving them for 
* nutrition. The blood brought to the lungs by 
*© the pulmonary artery is not good blood; it 
e is that which bas already been thrown. over 
all the body for the purpoſes of nouriſhment 
“and ſecretion, and it muft paſs through the 
« lungs to be ſome-how changed there before 
it becomes fit for nouriſhment ; therefore the 
c lungs muſt be nouriſhed by ſome good blood 
c from the aorta, which had already paſſed through 
4 them. They have alfo lymphatic veſſels about 
their root, which are commonly a number of 
„ 1ymphatic- glands. There are likewiſe a great 
% many of the ſame fort of glands, but ſmaller, 
< difperſed through the ſubſtance of the lungs, 
&* which are of a blacker colour than the lym- 
&« phatic glands in the other parts of the body.” 

The neceſſity of this long quotation will appear, 
when it is conſidered that the food which we 
take into our ſtomach, after being mixed with 
the ny and gaſtric juices, - paſſes through 
3 the 
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dee pytorus or lower orifice of the ſtomach into 


the duodenum, where, impregnated with the 
bile and pancreatic juice, it is rendered more 
fit for having the chyle ſeparated from it by the 
remaining powers of digeſtion, when it * | 
into the inteſtines, 

In proportion as the chylopoetic viſcera are 
more or leſs ſtrong, that chyle will be more or 
leſs pure, Anatomy has likewiſe taught us, that 
the chyle is poured by the left ſubclavian vein 
through the Tight ventricle of the heart into 
the lungs, to be there wrought into a more 
perfect ſtate. The lungs then being the viſcus 
where the new nouriſhment is to be turned into 
blood, and where that which has performed the 
whole round of the circulation is alſo to be 
rectiſied for the further purpoſes of life, they 
muſt neceſſarily undergo the ſevereſt labour. It 
is eaſy to ſee that they muſt ſuffer in proportion. 
Such bad effects will be peculiarly felt in London, 
where ſo many things contribute to render the 
ſanguification imperfect; among the reſt, that 
particular deficiency in the air, which ariſes from 


its pabulum being conſumed by the multitudes 
_ that breathe in it, and which prevents the lungs - 


from. performing their office with the ſame freedom, 
It is the obſervation of one of the beſt writers 
(Bennet's Theatr. Tabid. p. 100.) that high living 
and good fellowſhip are very apt to bring on 
eee complaints, nn, in thoſe who 


have 
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have not bile ſeparated in due proportion to 
the quantity of cheir juices ; and where there is 
an abundance of humours, they muſt become acrid 
in the ſame degree as the ſolids want exerciſe to 
throw off ſuch ſuperfluities, - particularly if the 
ſeaſon to coldneſs or moiſture join an unnatural 
inclemency. 

Foods of a _ and glutinous quality (and 
ſuch. both art and nature contribute to render 
moſt of the foods of the ſouthern; part of this 
| ifland) are not, in delicate habits, reducible to a 
ſtate of ſufficient tenuity, or fineneſs. The diſ- 
orders that are ſo common in this enormous city 
will naturally fall with uncommon weight upon 
the lungs, and produce crude and acrid humours, 
ſuch as catarrhal complaints, coughs, ſpittings of 
blood, in the firſt inſtance ; and in the ſecond, 
hectic fevers, obſtructions, inflammations, tubercles, 
and collections of matter, 

Add to all this, beſides beer un 
ment, the time of life and the prediſpoſing cauſes 
of acrimonious blood, a delicate ſyſtem of blood 
veſſels, violent emotions of body and mind, 
heightened by natural diſcharges being any-how 
checked, obſtructed menftrua, lochial fluxes ſud- 
denly ſtopped, or by habitual hæmorrhages, piles, 
or iſſues ceaſing, &c. 

An imperfect chylification in the czliac ſyſtem, 
ſo general an attendant of ſerophulous habits, 
tends very 1 to * ſtationary com- 

17  Plaints 


* 4 2 0 of 
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plaints in the lungs. When therefore young people 
of ſuch a conſtitution exchange the pure and 
elaſtic air of the hills, for the. damp, foul, and 
relaxed atmoſphere of cities, ſacrificing the health 
"8 derived from their mother's milk, and ſober fare, 
1-4 to a life of confinement, with boiled beef and 
buttered cakes, at” boarding-ſchools, or in compt- 
ing-bouſes ; or when you ng. artificers come to 
labour as carpenters, maſons, Acc. in damp houſes. 
or new walls, in open doors and windows, and 
to live upon the coarſe meats and ſtrong drinks 
of this irregular town ; who can wonder if fizy 
blood, and infarctions of all the viſcera, are the 
conſequence? What completes the miſchief to 
ſociety, is that the progeny of theſe people are as 
unſkilfully treated, and as groſsly fed, as their 
parents: hence the , tun-bellies, ricketty joints, 
and crooked limbs, of thoſe children whoſe great- 
grandfathers were ſtrangers to ſuch a life, and 
who could. boaſt, that their immediate deſcendants 
were able to ſtand upright, and - ſtep forward 
| with ſpirit ! 

Again, is it ſurpriſing that checked perſpira- 
tion, late hours, thin cloathing, and the gratifica- 
tion of every reſtleſs and immoderate paſſion, 
ſhould load the veſſels of the lungs and meſentery 
with fizy blood and ſcrophulous obſtructions; or 

that bad coughs, night ſweats, and a Hectic fever, 
ſhould enſue? Can any be at a loſs to foretell 


the fatal . of ſuch diſorders, eſpecially 
| where 
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where almoſt every man's ſon, brother, or neighs 7 
bour, is melting and dying away with the ſanme 
complaint, from an inability in the abſorbent 
veſſels, weakened as they are, to tranſmit chyle 

from ſuch 3 een in 3 to its 

p Mons ache, le Mens 1 nd 
but every man of ſenſe will ſee the neceſſity 
of that mode of cure which I took up my pen 
to recommend, namely, à diſcharge of blood in 
this ſtate from the veins by the lancet, a diet 
that will give no additional labour to the chylo- 
poetic viſcera, à purer air, and a clearer ſky; 
and in particular caſes, at the bad ſeaſon, a 
flight to | ſome climate where there is a more 
temperate winter, joined to a ſtile of eerciſe, 
as well as temperance, very different from the 
uſual management. I have frequently ſeen the 
neceſſity of quitting London air, to temper the 
heat and compoſe the hurry of the circulation, 
where a Hectic fever had continued for five or 
fix weeks in deſpite of the beſt medicated regi- 
men; and oftener than once I have known the 
patient return to town in twenty-four hours as 
free from both, as if neither had formerly exiſted. 
I have likewiſe: ſeen the moſt ſtubborn infidels 
on this ſubje& reduced to the neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting to a diet of whey, milk- porridge, water- 
gruel, fruits, or farinaceous foods, when, in com- 
penſation for a penance which they thought 

| | ſo 
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ſo dreadful, they received back their ſpirits, their 
lungs, and their conſtitutions ; and I have known 
many, who had been given over by their anxious 
ſriends on account of Hectic complaints, reco- 
vered by ſo ſevere a regimen, as only tended to 
complete the triumph of their phyſicians. 

Having already demonſtrated that the lungs 
muſt be expoſed to harder labour, and of courſe 
to greater danger, than any of the other viſcera, 
where the air we breathe, and the diet we uſe, 
contribute to it fo largely; I flatter myſelf that 
every intelligent perſon muſt be convinced how 
unfit thick, tough, inflammatory, coarſe, and 
often acrimonious blood neceſſarily becomes to 
paſs through the pulmonary ſyſtem, without that 
ſort of repeated exertion which we call a Cough, 
and without the further ſtruggle of a Hectic 
fever; both which united naturally produce a night 
ſweat, that enables the habit to renew the con- 
flift with nutritive foods, and the very improper 
- chyle which theſe furniſh, the following day and 
night, and ſo to hold out a while longer. If then 
we are once ſufficiently acquainted with the nature 
of fuch a diſeaſe, and are at the ſame time in poſ- 
ſeffion of a rule to judge, that moſt probably no 
ulceration in the lungs has taken place, we can 
join our opinion with that of an admired author on 
this ſubject, © Quod nil peſtiferum eſt modo pul- 
* mones non mn and that the cure is 


fill 


E 
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- Kill in our own bands, which mn 


to prove. 


Whether I have addreſſed the unden 
of my readers with fufficient evidence to pre- 
vail on the inhabitants of this town, where the 

miſſing of a meal is become an intolerable 
grievance, to adopt my plan, is another queſtion; 
but that affects not in the leaſt my doctrine, 
which is, that in general (I do not ſay always) 


the blood may be reſtored to a healthy ſtate- by 


proper bleedings and a very ſevere antiphlogiſtic 
diet; that by theſe means the Hectic, which 1 
have deſcribed, may be, and often is eured, an 
a further progreſs to a deep 'conſumption ſtopped; 
chat many young gentlemen, of great hopes to 
their parents and their country, (for it is among 


northern climates, while vatious eitcumſtanees hap- 
pen to make ſuch ſcrophulous) and alſo many of the 

moſt induftrious young artificets, 'whoſe ambition 
hurries them into this mart of wealth and repu- 
tation, may be ſaved from too early a fate! 1 
even go ſo far as to affett, that there are at 
preſent alive in London and Weſtminſter ab6Fe 
an hundred ſuch, who by the means we propoſe 


have been reſtored to perfect health from this 


Hectic, of which Fr! "Oh Jags TO lea | 
mark 2 Rds 


1 7 hat ( 


fair-complexioned men with! tender lungs that 
genius and ſpirit is moſt frequently ſound in 
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What 1 would propoſe then is, that blood 
ſhould be drawn away two, three, four, or five 
ounces at a time, according to ſtrength and cir- 


ceumſtances, particularly the ſizineſs of the blood; 


that meat and every thing made of it, fiſh and 
etery thing made of them, and all ſpirituous 
and fermented liquors, diluted or otherwiſe, ex- 
cepting- ſmall-beer, ſhould be given up at once 
that cowS milk diluted according to its thick- 
neſs, or butter - milk, as it is called, from which 
ihe butter has been ſeparated while the milk 
is new, milk or rennet Whey, aſſes milk, 
barley· water, well baked bread; all fruits and 
vegetables While full of their eſſential ſalts or 
neutral ones, che ſummer fruits, rn 
grapes, apples, and Rus X — 
broccoli, and turneps, and ſometimes potatoes, 
ſhould. be the food of the hectic patient ; that he 
ſhould retire from labour, buſineſs, books, anxiety, 
the compting-houſe, and the foul air of London; 
and when the veins are ſufficiently ; emptied. o 
allow of it, exerciſe on horſeback or in a 
carriage, according to his ſtrength or circum- 
ſtances, ſhould be practiſed. By following this 
plan the Hectic fever, the cough, the night 
ſweats, ſhall often diſappear, and health and vigor 
be regained. I muſt mention with regret, that 
| after parents have bad the good . ſenſe), to 
_ in with duch meaſures for à conſiderable 
ſpace, 


; 
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ſpace, and with great advantage to their Lick} I 
have often ſeen their reſolution fail them, | becauſe 
they obſerved the patients tremble and ſtagger, 
from what they called being ſtarved to death, 
at the very time that the pulſe was becoming 
unequal and flower, f 
therefore juſt about to ceaſe. 

I ſpeak within the bento trick hen, laden 
from the bills of mortality; and the numbers in ſuch 
circumſtances who have been brought to my door 
fince the year 1750, 1 aſſert, that there muſt be 
very near twenty thouſand children in the eities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and their ſuburbs,“ il} - 
at this moment of the Hectic fever, attended 
with tun-bellies, ſwelled wriſts and ancles, or 
| crooked limbs, owing to the impure. air which 
they breathe, the improper food on which they 
live, or the improper manner in which their fond 
parents or nurſes rear them up: for they live 
in hot bed-chambers or nurſeries; they are fed 
even on meat before they have got their teeth, 


and what is, if poſſible, ſtill worſe, on biſcuits 


not fermented, or buttered rolls, or tough muffins - 
floated in oiled butter, or calves-feet jellies, or 
ſtrong broths, yet more calculated to load all their 
powers of e or are totally neglected. 
How - 


| 1 this be queſtioned, 3 the public charity- 
ſchools and workhouſes, the purlicus of St. Giles's and 
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How much preferable were the ralpings of 
French bread, the bottom cruſt of well-fermented 
and woll- baked loaves, mixed with a little milk, 
or now and Geb een aer ee en 
s 

When by ſuch ndgularitics matters hate come 
to the ſtate I have deſcribed, the Antiphlogiſtio 
powder, which I have likewiſe called the Antira- 
chitic powder, will reduce and remove the Hectic 
fever, the hard and ſwelled belly, or fit the ticketty 
patient for the cold bath; that fovereign cure 
for the large joints, and weak or even crooked 
 limbs;./-of children bred and nurſed in London 
air, the very bane of infants upon the breaſt, 
and af children in general, but which cannot be 

made uſe of while the belly remains large. 


7 
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T Typ not abovd hong years fince "his bon 
has been viſited by the Ulcerated and Malignant 
Sore- Throat, Ur at leaſt become acquainted with 
them; though both kinds are now very common, 
perhaps more ſo than they were in Spain or 
Italy in the preceding century. | 

Soon after the appearance of this diſeaſe, here, 
its -putrid nature came to be ſuſpected by a few 
 phyficians, and its diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms have 
been deſcribed with great accuracy by Dr. Fother- | 
gill, 

The late Dr. 2 A of Plymouth, Uke. 
wiſe favoured us with his experience, and many 
uſeful obſervations on the ſubject. T heir works 
are well known. 

The alarm which the ſmall-pox was wont. to 
ſpread in this iſland, but eſpecially in the ſouthern 
part of it, wherever it appeared, is freſh in 


every body's memory: indeed it is only within 5 


theſe few years that Sutton's method (and he is 
; fully entitled to the honour of it) quieted the 
minds of the people, 1 convincing them of it its 
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: not being ſo frightful a malady under proper 
management. And of what, after all, does this 
management conſiſt? Of freſh air, light foods, 
fruits, frumentaceous ſubſtances, vegetables, anti- 
ſeptic and antiphlogiſtic diet, and proper purging 
phyſic., 

Ihe ſucceſs of Suttor's method, in the cure 
of the ſmall · pox, confirmed me in the belief, 
that whatever corrected the humours, and cleared 
the body moſt effectually of putrid materials, 
gave the beſt title to ſucceſs in this diſeaſe, for 
theſe reaſons : Becauſe its appearances through- 
out were ſo remarkably putrid; becauſe it was 
generated or communicated (no matter which) 
by foul or infectious air; becauſe it was moſt. 
prevalent in the beginning of winter ; becauſe it 
was more fatal in low and damp fituations ; 
becauſe it was fed by looſe and putrid blood, 
as it was of a bilious nature in all its ſymp- 

toms; and becauſe it was rendered more dangerous 
by impure and. putrid foods, and increaſed in 
its violence by imperfe&t perſpiration, and 
thin cloathing, as well as moſt common in relaxed. 

and delicate habits. 
. To ſhow more diſtinctly in how many in- 

ſtances we are alarmed about the Ulcerated Sore- | 

| throat without ſufficient ground, and, even where 
it is malignant in its nature, how ſpeedily that 
treatment, which is found to be moſt proper in 
Ta fevers, changes the appearances, and ren- 
ders 


App.] MALIGNANT SORE-THROAT. en 
ders the difeaſe leſs dangerous and leſs fatal, 
being the object of this article, I proceed to 
divide it into two ſorts, the Ulcerated and Ma- 
lignant; becauſe, though the ulceratigy in the 
throat is very nearly fimilar in both, and even 
correſponds i in ſome of the ſymptoms, yet it differs 
exceedingly ih others, eſpecially in the degree 
of danger; the laſt requiring, from the very firſt 
ſeizure, the ſtrongeſt antiſeptic, no lefs than the 
ſtricteſt attention. e 
Every appearance proves that both ſorts are * 
putrid and infectious, corhmunicating each the 
other. At a gentleman's houſe in Iflington the 
worſt ſymptoms of the Malignant were to be 
\ ſeen in his children, while only the Ulcerous 
prevailed among his maid-ſervants ; and the ſpecies 
that was attended with -two or three days fick- 
neſs, with the greateſt dejection of ſpirits, both 
the ſcarlet and miliaty eruption (the laſt fort of 
eruption ſeldom! ſhows itſelf till the fifth or fixth 
day) produced only the common fort in the 
maid-ſervants who attended. At the fame houſe; 
in one Lady of nineteen or twenty; the diſeaſe 
returned a ſecond time, three or four days after 
ſhe had. a complete criſis to the firſt ; but this 
is the only inſtance in which I have obſerved a 
ſecond ſeizure from the fame infection. 
One would imagine, that a diſcaſe ſo evidently - - 
putrid would ſecure 11 a ſtate of juices 


truly inflammatory ; and yet the meaſles were 
. ”% P 2 caught . 
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caught in a few days by à child of fix or 
ſeven years old, juſt eſcaped from the Malig- 
nant Sore-throat, where four or five bleedings 
wete ffjeffary to fave the lungs from peripneu- 
| mony and ulceration, and where the blood was 
fizy in an extreme degree. Such is the power 
of that inviſible thing called Infection, and ſuch 
the difference between the ſtate of our juices jo 
| purrid: and 1x pers expel fevers. 
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HE Ulcerated Sore-throat ſhows its nila 

by a pain in the throat on ſwallowing 

the ſpittle, which is followed by a chillinefs of 
longer or ſhorter duration, with pain in the back 
and limbs, as in the acceſſion of any common 
fever, attended with a conſiderable depreffion of 
ſpirits, and a, fort of head-ach which ſeldom 
fails to attend putrid. fevers, and which I can- 
not compare to any thing ſo well as the head- 
ach that one often feels who has been long in a 
crowded play-houſe or public aſſembly. Theſe 
two laſt ſymptoms mark the diſeaſe, even before 
the ulceration is diſcoverable in the throat, and 
otight to put the phyſician on his guard as to 
the nature of the complaint. Within eight or 
ten hours after the ſeizure, a greater or leſs 
degree 
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degree of ulceration is diſcoverable in the tonſls, 
reſembling ſometimes the confluent fmall-pox bes, 
fore maturation, and ſeated in the middle of the 
tonſil only; - ſometimes a foul ſlough covers 
the whole tonſil, attended with more pain 
than difficulty in ſwallowing; a fullneſs - may, 
likewiſe be felt externally 'an the fides of the, 
throat, where the tonſils are ſituated, and tender 
to the touch. f b MI Nn 8 
Where this partieular ſpecies of infection finds 
the body ſtrong, the ſtamina good, the ſtomach 
| and. inteſtines not much loaded, the cæliac and 
chylopoetic ſyſtem free from material obſtructions 
or cacochymy, the air healthful, the ſeaſon unfa - 
vourable to putrefaction as in the end of winter 
and ſpring too, the barometer high, the ſituation 
not too low, the foods not too coarſe, the cloath- _ 
ing not too thin, and without any preceding 
great irregularities in diet, or by ſitting up in 
infected or foul air, and crowded aſſemblies; 
under theſe circumſtances I ſhould expect the 
Ulcerated Sore - throat only as above delineated, 
without malignity, and the patient diſpoſed to 
fall into eaſy relieving ſweats, ” a ſpeedy diminu- 
tion of the depreſſion of ſpirits, and of: the 
head-ach and pains, with a perfect ſediment in 
the water, in a ſhorter ſpace of time than in 
any other continued fever known to the ancients, 
or to us; I mean, within four days. 
3 + 5%, The 


* 
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The cure depends on correcting the j juices by 
our Firſt and Second Formula, on keeping the body 
open with the Fourth or Fifth, ſupporting the 
ſtrength with the Eighth or Ninth, and promoting 
2 diaphorefis by the Seventh; and, if animal foods 
cannot be diſpenſed with, by mixing a ſufficient 
quantity of acid (as lemon juice or vinegar) with 
broths made of new- killed meat, or of fowls fed 
on grain: mean time the parts affected ſhould 
often be touched with mel roſe acidulated with 
| ſpirit of ſea ſalt, twenty drops of the laſt to 

about an ounce! of the firſt ; or at leaſt the tonſils 
and throat ſhould be gargled with the above, 
| moderately diluted by barley-water or ane, 
= until the ulceration pre | 
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Ir the ſpecies of Putrid Sore-throat, which we 

now proceed to deſcribe, continued to appear 
with as mild an aſpect, and proved as ſeldom 
fatal here, or in the country of England, as it 
was repreſented to have done in 1769 in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, or in the 
neighbouring villages, it would ceaſe to deſerve 
the character of Malignant, and ſcarce require 
any further attempts to render it more mild, or 
leſs fatal. 


But 


ö 


ſymptoms which are conſidered as characters of 


the moſt · Malignant fevers, with the additional 


circumſtance of appearipg in very high ſituations, 


as at Harrow on the Hill; and at a ſeaſon, of. 


the heat (in the months of June and July) 


when putrid fevers are ſcarcely ſet. in I. hope 


it will not be conſidered as preſumption in me, 
where my ſubject naturally leads to give a par- 
ticular example of a putrid fever, if J make a 


few remarks on the preſent mode of practioe 


in ſuch a complaint, and affirm, that until a 
plan more exquiſitely antiſeptic be purſued, it 
muſt continue to n the public with © too o much 


reaſon. 


I cannot 9 e Sr e A wy 
of fatality has attended the treatment of diſeaſes 
termed Malignant; I mean the general belief, 
that medicines called Alexipharmac, or Cordial, 


are alone able to overcome malignity, in what- 


ever ſhape it may appear. Upon what principles 
of philoſophy or chy miſtry thoſe. practitioners 
proceed, who have adopted ſuzh ideas, they beſt 
can tell: that they continue to. entertain them 
againſt the evidence of the moſt glaring facts, 
beſides the want of ſucceſs in many inſtances, 


is what gives me moſt concern, and will, I 


doubt not, with candid minds exculpate me, not 
only for the ſtrictures I have made on the pre · 
| N 8 ſent 


. 
_ * 
. 


* 
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But having ſeen it in ſo bad à form, within 
theſe twelve months, as to comprehend all the 


— 
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ſent method of treating putrid fevers in general, 
but alſo for any I'ſhall make on the uſual 
management of the Malignant Sore-throat in ſeve- 
ral important particulars; and the rather, as I 
perſuade myſelf they will fee how much I am 
diſpoſed to fall in with their ideas where they 
are eſtabhiſhed on ſolid les,” and where 
manifeſt fuceeſs, a6 well as — | Phyſiology, 
| give a ſanction ta their utility. 

Before we"! proceed to the cure, yu dts 
what are the ſymptoms which mark its nature, 


. "that we may judge from them, and the other 


- morbid appearances, what probability there is of 
the indications of cure being fully anſwered by that 
antiſeptic plan which we eſpouſe ſo n 
and which we recommend ſo warmly. 
It is really curious to obſerve, that almoſt 
every ſym ptom of every ſpecies of putrid fever, 
from the Bilious to the Malignant (1 had almoſt 
ſaid, to the Peſtilential) 'accompanies one degree 
or other of this Putrid Sore· throat; on which 
account, among others, much may be learned 
by an accurate attention to all its ſymptoms. 
We have found the ulcerated fort announcing 
its near approach by head-ach, languor, greater 
or leſs depreſſion of ſpirits, with a ſoreneſs in 
the throat, followed by the hot and cold fi, 
ulceration in the tonſils, &c. * 
We ſhall find the Malignant ſpecies coming 
on with a hoſt of formidable ſymptoms; for all 
e 97 


e 
* 3 . 
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Uke a oorpſe, is taken With ſuch a giddineſs of 
the head as precedes faintneſs, grows fick, yomity 
or purges, is ſeized wick violent "head-act 
depreſſion of ſpirits, and a ſhivering fit ; all which _ 
ſucceed one another in the ſpace of fen hourly © 


"Ws 
. 


eyes, as in the meafles. By this time he can no 
longer ſtand ; nay; ſeems ready to die away with 
diebility and faintneſs ; and an eryſipelatous red. 
neſs diſcovers itſelf in the fauces, with ulceration 
and ſlough. In ſuch circumſtances the nature 
of the diſeaſe 3 as every | 
concomitant ſymptom ſhows it to: be à fever al 

the putrid kind, in which the blood is very 
acrimonious, in a diſſolved and putreſeent ſtate; 
and contagious in as high degree. Such are tha 
ſymptoms which ſtamp it with the 'chargter-of 
Malignity, If, notwithſtanding theſe appearance, 

its putrid nature ſhall ſtill be diſputed by an 

- one, let him attend to the ſymptoms which ſue- 
ceed thoſe we have mentioned; and which, 2 
we faid before, are diſtinctly traced by Dr: For: 
thergill, particularly the ſwellings in the parotid. 
and ſubmaxillary glands, and in the tonfils exter- 
_ nally (by the fize of all which we may judge 
of the quantity as well as quality of the diſeaſe) 
beſides the codematous appearances of the neck 
and throat, with the ſame fort of tumefaction 


and with an inflammation. and 'waterinefs in te 
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— ; the general eryſipelatous colour 
comes about the ſecond day on the face, 

- breaſt, and hands, to the finger ends, 
laſt are tinged in ſo remarkable a manner 
| that the ſeeing them only is ſufficiently patho- 
gnomonic of the malady; and finally, a great 
number, of ſmall pimples, of a colour more in- 
tenſe than that which ſurrounds them, appearing 
— the arms and other parts of the body. —See 
Dr. Fothergill's 5th edition of his Treatiſe on 
th Putrid Sore-throat.. E 
The ſame writer has judieiouli obſerved, chat 
- ' a wrong ſtep at the firſt may 1 beyond 
499% eee ene r euer e- 8 

* is agreed on all hands, that the body muſt 

be very plethoric indeed, and in adults only, to 
require bleeding: I never ſaw it neceſſary even 
once. TI believe the pony e en dn | 
ee deadly. 
Neither do . n to * relievs 
the patient: they have indeed been reckoned 
dangerous here, as in other putrid diſtempers; 
and yet I have ſeen them happen very often, 
without © proving a mortal ſymptom. In the 
blood, if drawn away, the craſſamentum is 
rather of a lax gelatinous texture, than denſe 

or compact, fine and rich, florid as lamb's blood, 

and quite ſoft.— See Doftars Fothergil! and 


| I . 
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Emptying the ſtemach by a gentle vomit will 
ſcarce ever fail to be of uſe; and there certainly 
appears to be a part of the putrid humours, 
that can only be diſcharged from the bod) by 
the ſtomach... 

Where how is a lane 3 ona 
the humours with myAntiſeptic Winezwhey, No. II. S 
by lemonade, tamarind tea, or imperiale. 1 
never ſaw. the looſeneſs treated in this manner 
do hurt, though the purging is commonly dreaded 


as the greateſt ſcarecrow. in the Malignant Sore- 


3 . and therefore checked by every power of 


It did ng hurt laſt ſummer in two. young 


after the ſcarlet and crimſon eruption was com- 
plete: and where it has been ſtopped by opiates 
and aſtringents, it has ſtill proved fatal. 
We have ſeen caſes in which bliſters did not 
mend the matter. Heredia ſeldom found any 
benefit from them; and we have remarked above, 
that if made of cantharides they are totally 
againſt the genius and character of the Putrid 
fever. To look for any utility from the diſcharge 
they occaſion, in a diſeaſe where there ſcarcely 
_ exiſts any purulency, and where there is too 
much ſtimulus every where, appears rather to 
be worthy of a doating nurſe, than of a, man 
of ſenſe and ſkill, . N 
Dr. Fothergill has given us hn biſtory of to 
caſes where warm aromatic cordials and anodyne 


make of noble families, though it went n 


: : * 
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0 ON THE. MALIGNANT [App. 
nn were adminiſtered affiduouſly, with 
ſuitable nouriſhment, and veficatories applied ſuc- 
ceffively to the neck, ys and N but 
without effect. 
| en e diſeaſe» mers Givontabie 
 fymptom- than a diſpoſition to ſweat, with a 
ſoft and moiſt ſkin: nothing ſeems to ſhorten it 
ſo much,, to take off the delirium ſooner, or to 
promote ſo happily a good ſediment in the 
water. Our Firſt and our Seventh Formula 
have the beſt effects in this way, How ſeldom 
does Peruvian bark perform any of ng ou 
offices for the patient: 
1 never gave volatiles, except Mindererus's 
ſpirit, ſalt of amber, or the anodyne liquor of 
F. Hoffman, which are all antifeptic ; becauſe I 
know that volatiles only diſpoſe the juices to be 
more putrid, or | quicken the putrid proceſs 
where it has already taken place too ſurely, 
Where cordials are wanted, or indicated, we 
can be at no loſs while currant jelly, orange 
and lemon, or wines diluted into what is called 
Biſhop or Negus, or yet pure wine or old oyder, 
can be had. I am not acquainted with any 
| better cordial draught than our Seventh or Eighth 
Formula. I never did, nor ever do expect 
to fee the firength ſupported, or the diſeaſe alle- 
. -viated, by any poſſible preparation of animal 
_ fubſtances. | After ſweating has begun, I believe 


wine n never hurt, "Tn with moderation, 
either 


$$8. 2.) . SORE-THROAT./-- 5 


either diluted as above, or mixed with - panada, 
ſago, rice and other gruels. Contraſt with-this 


kind of practice theirs who give draughts, com- 


- poſed of God knows what, ſo often as every 
two or three hours day and night, for days and 
nights ſucceſſively, as if nature neither n. 
other drinks, or foods, or repoſe. e's 

If the circumſtances of the caſe. in te, + 
Peruvian bark is hurried down. with the ſame 
haſte and ſollicitude; and bark muſt be given in 
our times, whether indicated or not. Where: this 
beſt and only true febrifuge drug is neceflary, 
(and it has often the happy power of triumphing 
over malignity in this diſeaſe, as well as in other 
putrid - fevers, given as in our Twelfth Formula) 
let it in God's name be given in ſufficient quan- 
tity to put them in a ſtate of ſafety, but not per - 
ſevered in for days and nights together, without 


any reſpite to the poor perſecuted patient, when 


either the difficulty no longer exiſts, or the ſtate of 
the ſkin, or the increaſed dryneſs, blackneſs, and 
hardneſs of the tongue, fo ſtrongly and fully 
point out the impropriety of perſiſting longer in 
its uſe; or as if it were, even in ſuch a ſituation, 
our laſt and ſole reſource, though in fact we 
have ſo many other aids from fruits, wines, and 
ſtrong antiſeptics both vegetable and mineral. 
Theſe laſt remarks are equally applicable to the 
Putrid Fever at large, and to the Malignant 
Sore - throat under conſideration. | 


In 


$22 MALIGNANT SORE-THROAT. [App. 
In this diſeaſe topical applications are very 
uſeful, and indeed abſolutely neceſſary: we have 
- ſpecified above the beſt and moſt powerful. I 
have krown the patients to expreſs their longing 
to have their throats touched with that reviving 
application (as they called it) of mel roſe and 
fpirit of ſea ſalt. | 

It is not uncommon to ſee too little attention 
paid to the appearances of the throat and tonfils. 
1 was once ſetit for to a Lady of rank, who had 
Hed to town with a quinzey as ſhe apprehended, 
where het apothecary had harraſſed her by two 
bleedings, a ſtrong purge, and a large bliſter. 
When 1 looked into her throat I diſcovered a 
ſmall fiſh-bone ſticking in one of her tonſils, 
which upon _— removed left her in ng 


health. 
In a perſon, who had died of a diſeaſe in his 


cmroat in fourteen hours, 'it was ſuppoſed to 


be the Malignant Sore- throat; but upon diſſection 
there was not the leaſt appearance of diſeaſe in 
the tonſils, nor eryſipelatous appearance in the 
throat, but only a few drops of matter on. the 
edge of the rima glottidis. 
lie is hoped, that what we have ee may 
be ſufficient to demonſtrate the neceſſity of an 
antiſeptic . regimen throughout, for the cure of 
the Ulcerated and Malignant Sore- throat in par- 
ticular, no laſs than for the Putrid fever in general. 
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+ Lact. vaccin. this. a ; ; 5 | Ve 
Aquæ purz Ib6. e 
Simul ebulliant; dein admiſce ſucc. | 


Sevill; limonior, I ZiG, - ut fiat ſerum. 
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SERUM ANTISEPTICUM - VINOSUM, 
R. Ladd. vaccin. this, 
Aque puræ Ib. 
Simul ebulliant z dein admiſce vini Rhenani wette 


vel vini albi cujuſvis ON 39. f es. _— 
nior, 3i. ut flat ſerum. uf 


ths. 


door ANTIPHLOGISTICUS, 


8 Bij. ad colaturz ij cul” ad. 


miſce mell. Anglic. 3. * nitri nn — 


SERUM ANTISEPTICUM.. L 


1 \ 


A FORMULAS {MBDIOAMENT ORUM, 
a5] iv, | 
POTUS ANTISEPTICUS APERIENS (Imperiale vulgd,) 
R. Cremor, tartar, Hs 7 () /7 | 
Solve in aquæ purz bullientis congio, & edulcors 
** . Oe cortic. Ayrantior, ABT 
we F# » ** y M4 1 
e ANTISEPTICUM PURGANS. =\(- 
R. Fruct, tamarind. Jif s. 
Decoque in aquæ puræ Zix: ad ivij. eolaturæ; cui 
adhdc fervidæ admiſce mann. opt. Zib, tartar, 
ſolubil. 36. Cujus ſumat dimidium p 2 mane, 
1 reſtat poſt bihoruum. 
„%%% & ono] $1542 
_ HAUSTUS APERIENS SEDATIVOS, 
. Tartar. ſolubil. . 
Mann. opt. 3if. 

Succ. limon. Zij. 5 > N 
Aquæ pure zb. ha 
N. fat hauſtus ſextà qui que bord fumengus. 77 
Ef 17 vn. 108 . 
© HAUSTU 8 DIAPHORETICUS S8DATIVUS. 0 

Fink Spirit. Minderer, 
Aque purz d Zvi | 
Liquor; wid, — gutt. xv. 


Syrup. e mecon. 3. 110 eli ol 


Myer hauſhus nme u guide 
(4 Vork.“ e {fact — ere * „3111 Dus an 
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| ter contrive, which ſuited all ſtages of Putrid Fevers, after 


the firſt week, as a di ſedative at the ſame time, 


R. ; Vini Burgundic. 3 (oor, Cot | 
vel Burdegalenſ. ST e179 4150 152 24 


- 
os — 


aut Rhenani e, y 034, avſic;edonſt * 


ba Pique hor ſumendus, aut pro te natl. 
„at £51 Þ 4h Iw eee "rom n T fa n 1 "A 
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© HAUSTUS | CARDIACUS @CONOMIOUS. 2s 
eri, Ani i gn 10 10 AY 
* Vini po JACEl Vi 45: FIN AI. G6 & vt. m Be 
Fel Lufitanie, rubr. „ ee nave T, ooh ode SIS 
aut Hiſpaniei- tenuior. Ji. „ ee 
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, mend nut. 0 
Hot he dvi ſu 19 9790 us, ade Pri ie nat 4 Þ4 1 * 5 
ay | ; i A TILL Konad wr ve" ARCS g 8 
2 eROPHYLACTICUS. r reh. 2 ; 
R. Sal. polychreſt. | 15 1 


Puly, radic. rhabarbar. 2 gran. Is.” ; 

M. pro uni doſi, 4 horis ante eibum aut potum 

ſumend. ex cyatho ;cujuſvis ' vehiculi : __. 

inceperit catharfis, bibat affatim Potis AS: 
Aperient. No. 215 vel liquoris Lemonade dick. - 
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PULVIS ANTIHECTICUS ET avTmacarriout | 
,. INFANTUM.- 5 

K Sal. polychreſt - 8 1 

k Pulv. rad. rhabarbar. gran. iti. 4 5 " 
M. pro uni doſi, omni mane ſumend. per 24 diet, * Pore 
vel donec ceſſarit Febtis Hollies, aut. , 
Abdominis. | | 2 2 N SY 
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. FEBRIFUGUM ANTISEPTICUM. 


Be Decoct (fortior.) cortic. Peruvian. 3j. 
Spiritũs ſalis marin. gutt. v. 
M. 17 hauſtus pro re nata ſumendus & is ng oc 


N. B. Had T bids more ds of dying a rich man, 
than of living an uſeful member of ſociety, the powers of 
our PxOPHYLacTic Pow in preventing Patrid Fevers, 
or of nipping them in the bud, and thoſe of the AnT1azc- 

110 and AnTIRACHITIC one, for curing, as if by miracle, 
the Hectic Fever and the Swelled Bellies of Children in this 
town, would have remained a ſecret while I lived. If it 
ſhall be ſaid, that the materials of both have been long in uſe, 
I reply, That the firſt has not been given in the doſe which 
I recommend, nor known to be fit for the purpoſe of pte- 
vention; and that the laſt has not been publiſhed ** 
nor its virtues underſtood, 
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